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Early stages: the 'science and poetry' debate 

a prevalent way of thinking about 
During the first half of the twentieth century there was a p ^ -^^^ assigned 
*e academic disciplines-the natural, social, an ^ methodological rigour, 

them each to their appointed place on a 'hard-to-so ^ ^ Sqience - movement 
T his idea had its source in Logical Positivism and 1 , n a desC ending order of 

w hich was basically a programme for ranking those f ^ with clear i y 

P»orit y . Thus physics was taken as the paradigm cas observatton and an adequate 
deified criteria for what should count as a valid emp Qf cours6/ there were 

Really rigorous) mode of reasoning on the saen ^ . nvolved __ a s between 
Sor ne large differences of view about the kind of logic ^ ^ hypoth etico-deductrve 

Activists and those who espoused a cover mg-1 ^ ^ daims . These 
a Pproach-and also about the content and «*™ what amounted to a ens, 
fences were later to emerge more sharply and pro doctrinal ly confident 

°' breakdown of the logical positivist P"^^^ Principle-was shown o 
'm. Thus a main plank in that P****^^* must be either emp.n 
^ foul of its own requirement that ^ om . Since the principle s h f 

^abl eQrS ^^ no such revision p ved 

^ther criterion, it clearly stood in need of ^ ^ ; Ayer . A11 th arm, 

Equate despite the best efforts of rearguard drf* m0St philosop^* 

«* approach Gained sufficient of its early physics in parti 

th -e were good grounds for the conception of c at the^»^ 

^biting a definite (if sometimes uneven P^ , qua ,ms, 
V * could there be any serious doubt, aside from su h ^ ^ e x P lamed « " 
Sieved a whole range of impressive advance conduciv e to a ^ 

assu mption that its methods and procedures stru cture of matter 

Stand ing of physical reality on every scale, fro asDir ing to this 

laws of celestial mechanics? ffv thoUgh t of as rightful ^ ' d an 

on the scale were chemistry and biology, *o ^ ^ ^ ^ haVing ach,e 
P hv sics-led conception of what science ought 
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P re sent had to do with Jl ^ C ° nce P tual Pulsion. That is to say, these discipl" 1 > 
treat ment in terms of * ° f com P'ex (i.e. molecular) structure which still resi 
ri §ht the way down Uo^u^ PhySiCS - Moreover ' this criterion was taken to 
(SUch as economics and h ^ Sdentifica »y oriented branches of the social sc. * 
hist0 ^ that could clai! s n Vl ° Ural ^ ch ^Sy), through disciplines like sociolog 
e *ics, aesthetics, and U t ^ ° f methodological rigour, to others^among * 
3rds ™ were henceco^ f^^ch altogether lacked such validating ^ 
Were not so much - disc 'f red strict ly out of bounds from a scientific viewpoint 
^ Va nous kinds of emot v l6SS ' Scienc "'~but rather just a means for eXP' 

b :° ader of topics " res P on ^ which perhaps had their 

Physical sciences. Thus CiV ° ized dis course but could never hope to err^ 

com ^Pmt h ZX aTy CrmCS Were deludin s themselves if they th ° Ug ! 

m f logical fo otin 7 ° f Uterature that would place their enterprise on 

r hisnirh,r Q „_ , 6 ' 



lU late ^ 
firm 



-p^. . - - ■wifflj, " " 

»tags C ° mp " catfa S • Me if we are to understand ins. 

"hereby dis ci * « d ™ke all„„ ance for , of speclal -case pr«» 

I' 0ffi aMh «=Polo m ° WlH ' else? > ">e natural sciences. Thus, W 

rr ,0aChiW » *»Sc r 0?y ' had the chance to l»P<°*> 

^ t0 ■» 'nnveri, a t •*»*>»» empiricai approach and a«° 

" hl * hkewi,^ T" 1 '*««c respectability by pursuing . ^ 
««r" e,hiCSm *.asp , ; " POSS 'h'e-exc,uded a„ questions of agen* > 

ol Tw^'"* » a "da I . ha ' ac '« * moral Mgements (that is, ** 1 *y* 

•ions J!" 3 ' "* I » „ COl " <1 the " be ' rea '«J a > a branch of behav^ 1 ^ 

base **« - a 'urther se, o, 

•ha , h "' 0n °' m «hod* ° hl * in so far as they accepfed a pW^> 

hum „ ?, WS a *» ur ° r «* ,„„ in so far Y as th ; dung » * 

Cy d I 1 " 3 '"""", in a r.' bly with the meaning or sig" 

'he in d0 ? a,K *»« 'he r J ** goes much further bacK to 

'he rZ ' Un * K 'andi„ g * °' ""meneutic understanding-.ha. is. 

«en a ' ° D d01 * « 'he I * °' biblical or literary v « * 

»»n c nc r gramma * *i " I WWS ' Th " s Logical Positivism can 7«**L o< « 

herm.' "" 011 'hereof. m „.'° reass Crt the 

pre-eminence of scientific ffe re 

u.:: ^ °*"«ed met : d ;r r * ,hat ciaims ^ ^ ,or i 

"'char* , S Va *« wide,, " P r °cedures of the human sciences- ,. A 
('•e. no„^ 00k *a. a mo 2 «™ thCi ' res P™- to this chalienge. S-»^ 
S »* iu lr iViS, > »ncepT„„ V ° f distance, endorsed d* * ^ 
Semm,s a s . matte " ° f "'"^ v a lue-iudgeme„,s, and pro** >'» 
hehavi„ ural psychologyi albelt w „h too" 1 
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normative standards of more-or-less adequate reader res P° bsurdly reductive approach 
'hermeneutic' line of descent-protested that this was an based metho d- 

w hich ignored the essential difference between the kin ^ . ntrinsically meanin gf u | 
ol ogy appropriate to the natural sciences and the in wgy of writing the history 
experience that characterized the humanistic discip mes.^ ^ ^ ^ ^ debate 

of twentieth-century literary criticism and theory W0 ^ ceptim of sc j e nce-as their 

between those who took science-or at least some co ^ ^ ^ ^ Richards 

methodological lodestar and those who flatly re)ecte_ aj and the Uni t y 

had many followers in his attempt to make terms vn ljved _ at lea st in its original, 
°f Science project. Indeed, thatproject was itselftairlys^^^ ^ lMSt from 

stl ong form-since it soon came under attack fro ^ concep tual premisses, 
Philosophers like W. V. Quine, who challenged its m ^ pointed out 

a "d also (as we have seen) from critics of the VeutlC fof disting uishing valid or 
that this doctrine failed to meet its own strict require ^.^ there 

meaningful from meaningless or downright nonsen ^ ^ the rise of LoglC al 

developments in subatomic (quantum) physics whicn ^ ^ ^ philosophiC al 
p ^itivi S m and indeed, on some early ^^^^its^^^^ 
^ression, yet which turned out to create large dif&cu ^ h . gh)y problema t,c 

In mathematics, likewise, the new century witnesse ^ and Gode l s 

r esults-such as Russell's demonstration of the set- pronouhce- 
in completeness theorem-which undermined ^' d b , emS wo uld be resolved within a 
ment that all the really important 

math ematical p - ^ ^ with „ 
^ decades. At any rate, the Unity of Science pro gi *»* rf knowledge , wh tak 
^ scepticism, not only by cultural theorists jn^^ers anxious to redeem a 
Sb ong exception to its hegemonic aims, but also by P ■ rf sdentiflc method. 
m °re nuanced, less doctrinaire and overweening 

Some versions of structuralism 

^e are arguably some of the reasons 

^ second half of the twentieth ^"^c*^«^.?£^ 
Crit ics on the whole less defensive about the sU us rf g single , p es P 7 

^o SOphers of science less inclined to ride ^ ^ differences ^ 
SU P^'ior scientific method. Still there were ^^a^^f^ 
^ther literary criticism (or theory) might proped y P ^Wd^-^^ ? 
"^r: that is to say, a general methodology * a " , ctive or <ap P re 
^ foundations and avoid any recourse to m * ^ a be 
fPonse. Among its chief advocates were those w that d 

deri ving from th 8 e linguistic theory of structures m fl^io, 

^nded-so they claimed-to the analyse of nar 
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kinds of poet' 

«*M " m «*hor and metonymy. At .he outset, .bis 

n lT ,m0 *'™*). Who °"r" ato ^ *« hostility of pH-^(j 

»h * , r b T Ce " h ' Ch «"» m « -ien.,s.s would no W^jj 

.he '"e no ibu ' V ' That l! "> ^ «ruc,n,alism was a dream of » „, 

hy . ° f Knowfedge, with .he .i.erary * > 

,;' tal *«on,e„a,»,:T™ ga!,a '«'Poin, 

outside and above those va 
l0R^T k ' alt0 ^ther e sp r SmUted hiS 0r her ^Id of inquiry. 

'tr hs f 7 3 ° bSerVati0n St3tementS ^ C ° U Ts S> 

^ntl ^ 011 ' ^ose va " PP6al t0 em P iri ^l data and supposedly ^ tll e 
arel^ ear8Ued: "os ta " ^ a ™tter of their logical ^ « 

%N di stribute ^ -n be he i d true , come what may ', since # , 

tionl 0 S alS ° to *ay tha^ ° h SS *e entire 'web' or 'fabric' of beliefs at any >, 

Miliary h rUCial ex P-lm ent Wy ° r falls on the outC ° me ° f * "S^ 
flicts ' hyP ° the ^s, al, of 1 SWCe eVe ^ such procedure involves a , f ^ 

^ b ^« ^re is ^ t ~ y open to challenge or 

P^e y C gthep ° s ^ilir y o y oh he ° Pti0n of -"serving some cherish ( , # 

icaI1 yan 0rn T emem ' e tc And ^ e ™' Perceptual distortion, * of ' 

^ir^ °- <*» always save any ^> 

t0 so me 7 ^ t0 some I ■ ' ^k^ 8 SUitable adjustments elsewher ^ 

T husthe ^ e rev "ion. 8ht Whl * had hitherto been conceived * 

CfUCiaI experir! 9 ' * to sa y, wha/l " ° ffedng SUpport f ° r ^ " 
but a cert! r? entis ^fjust a n ClemiSts ^^ive' or 'observe' when P # < 



Cruci al exnl- is t0 say, w h " 15 t3ken as offering support for one or t 
but a c t a T^j Zn "Observe' when P f # 

p - d C: t ^ « PC:;::- ingba ~ w , ua*^^ 5 

diUrn al rot'at heproc essof COl ! h ° n ^ Uch 35 the gravitational^ induct > * / 
f ^e of ° n ^tive t0 ;7 s ^ 

ThiS C alw ^ involves some P"^>£ 

P ^' history ^ a text that h Kuhn ' s ^ief point in his book 7* ^ 

at era V r influence on wo* 

***** give s w S6en 3S 3 ^ries of SUCh matters " For Kuhn ' * ""S ^ 
; ldWa yofthnr yt ° an °ther^^^ 

(9t the time Which C ° ften 3S a —It of accumulated P^A, 
lti0na1 ' 4 t :° 1Uti °nar y ' p^ d ! ly lead to its breakdown and tep^ ^ 

deas ° f -eLi z :r • where app - ch *° es r ; ^ e 

truth and progress is in its d aim that su 
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point of empirical adequacy or theoretical explanatory pa^. -j^ ^ ^ ^ 
cosmology led him to perceive a swinging stone as an in anc ^ ^ 

Proper place in the sublunary order of the elements G le P combustjon ^ g 
Pendular (gravity-induced) motion. Where Joseph Priestley ^ ^ 
Process involving the emission of 'phogiston'-an< ^ a ^ ^ g that . n _ 

quantity of 'dephlogistated air'-Lavoisier observed coi ^ ^ ^ (ptolemalc . 
v °lved the uptake of oxygen. And where astronomers ; we^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ jun 
Ar istotelian) model of the geocentric cosmos perceive ersperceived wh at they 

ris ing in the east at dawn, Copernicus, Galileo, and then ^ ^.^ ^ 

took to be ocular proof of the earth's heliocentric rotation, 
evidence of 'common-sense' perception. ^ can we possibly rank 

Hence Kuhn's challenge to the realists and progress^ i- ^ ^ . f they lnyolve 
su ch theories on a common scale of approximation to ^^.^ Q1 basic ide as of 
su ch massively divergent (incommensurable) paradigm, ^ ^ that 
wh at counts as a valid observation? Rather, we shou g thought of as inhabiting 
scientists on either side of a major paradigm change sn constituen t 
'Afferent worlds', worlds that contain a whole range acceptab i e ) description 

Properties, causal powers, standards of 'adequate' ^ nd some vacillation on 
0r explanation, and so forth. There has been much a ^ whether jt can beSt/ 

Ku hn's part-as to just how literally this claim should d ^ ^ ^ yery differ . 
m °st charitably, be interpreted as asserting that observer p ^ ^ can 
«« ^ys even though, in some ultimate (ontologica ) sen , ^ fc ^ ^ that ap 
be held invariant across such radical differences d « ^ on the programme of 
f caches of this sort-along with Quine's ^ ^ ^ way that at 

°Sical empiricism-have marked what amounts to a ^ ^ knowledge , and 

least some philosophers of science conceive the relation 

the ^rency of scientific discourse at any given mne connect with certain 

ri So f ar I have offered merely an outline of how thr ^ ha ^g ^ q repeat--, th 
^•opments in late twentieth-century literary ^^.structuralist concern 
h hif tfromastructuralist'science'oftheliterar y textt oa P ^ QT m« 

h60r y as itself another kind of textual practrce onj ^ object whl( ± ^« 
Uta tive'object'ofstudy,ratherthandeliveringa^^ 

t0 S0 ^e kind of scientifL (or metalinguistic) status. ^ ti concept.cn of*e 

^ter-movement which opposes the top-down « ^ ^ ^ ^««™ 
Ph ^al the social or human 1*^*^ aS ^ 3 ^ I * JZ 

Activist approach which rejects such developments n - 

9lne d ideological prejudice. This in ^ ^ , as th eir chief "^^^ 

:>andthesociofog of knowledge that hkew- ^^Onecoo^ 
t ? a ^' (objectivist or reL) ideas of scientific truth " ^ charged ^romo 
J^newed outbreak of hostilities between saen ^ ^ 
PUbli c understanding of science' and thinkers rriaiW 



ary theory 

Who *>ught nothi 
dls cussion of - • 

o 1 



auu gnt nothing more nn ^ fnrvvid er 
dls cussion of science', « 7 ™ ° Wn a ccount-than to open up a space for 
a bti « retr 0spective *° Clal and eth -*al bearings. In the section that follows I if 0 
Secti on-attempt t0 DrpH V6 f ° f * e S °- Called science wars and will then-* the 
Iiter *y theory. * S ° me future turns in the debate about sdfi* 



uieory. r~«»w« iuiure turns in the deoare ^uu. 

; rom ^'«w„ cultures , tothesokaiaffair 

^te^whrClove!;? t0 30 e P is °de some forty years ago-the 'two tfWj 
ocked horns with the lit g ° Vernment mandarin, and science advocate , 

Ptisan cl airn * *" ^ That ^ arrel waS **** * ^ l ° 
hose qualitiesof thatt he term 'culture', in its primary significance, re**, 

* 3t Could be nurtur e r on l :; nSi8ht ' m ° ral ^igence, and discriminating # 

,USt the •ast-stand J£* ^ the right kind of literary education. SnoW 3 
IT" 6 ^ a Ludd ° felitist -ltural values that maLd a profound 

of vast potential for improving ^ s 

c e n T t0 baSic --es ofl^ p P ° larlZed °P ini ^ ^ the questions it ^ 
" tlst -esp ecially truth and method. What has drawn the wra* ° 0 f 

^ find **** " by cult^£> 
accord S ° Cial ° r ^guis i c d§e - * * S most «tteme form, this argument ^ 

m 1 ISC ° UrSe (or range 0 T; e0l ° 8iCal Con — us, and that science is ^ ^ f 
h ^ dlSC ° UrS ^ Serving the interests of establish 

nere are several tre° { 

Cultu* 3 '""'"V «c h „ " ,a ' U, ™y 'deists have for some «*»^ 

«o«h r UCMb ^«i„o i*"' Hwr discourse, and represen.^ „,«c 
*5 « " rP ° !e Whe " * * °*W OM-M who flnd such ^ 
'«H tZ ^ ^Pond u" c 7 ' he sc.en„„c belief .ha, «* <, 

the«„ en, *i«.Sand „r' etWeen sta «™n,s (or fheories, and 
S *"ce **» ofa^f is ■ «»f elective 

la * W , T<^' Sn,< «l«« historiography^ ^s* 
81 ,0 **« C o r* °' empiotment-which «» d ^ 

mSof "»'aave discourse. This idea has also ga.^ 
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, t dbv Michel Foucault: that is to say, the 
from the kind of 'genealogical' approach adoptea y ^ ^ thg merest of 

argument (with its chief source in Nietzsche) that o thgt fl// history is a 

chimeras, a refuge for weak-willed chroniclers who ai^ ^ ^ keeping with 

'history of the present', one that reinterprets the , tmod ernism' has a bearing 
s ome current revisionist agenda. 1 And to the extent ^ takes the fancy 

0n these issues-as distinct from its usage as a catch-a ^ ^ ^ genera lized scepticism 
°f postmodern cultural commentators-it amounts o rgnfois Lyo tard's much- 

wi th regard to scientific truth and progress. Thus, ,. ncredulity ' toward 

^oted phrase, postmodernism enjoins an outl °° valjdate the claims of science from a 
any metanarrative account that would purport to ^ inquiry, 

standpoint attached to the delusive idea of truth at tn jnfluence on __ and in turn 

^ I have said, these are notions that have all exerte , ^ ^ theory . It 1S 
b ^n considerably influenced by-developments in P hers 0 f science who wish 
th ^refore perhaps understandable that scientists and P their fire not 

to defend the values of truth, objectivity, co nstructivists, but also on the 

°% on the claims of 'strong' sociologists and ^ margin al pos.hon 

in which literary theory has moved ^ .J l urc e of ideas and analogues n 
a ^ong the humanistic disciplines to become a m or ^ ^ interdi dp- 

^arious fi e , ds of study. This is not just a expertise where former y they 

*** interests straying into regions of special (** ^ somewha t more ^ - 
^ight have feared to tread, or at least have troc Wen enl n 
R «her, it is often per ceived as a hostile ta e- ^own to size by tr^ 
in humanities departments who want to cut s ^ ^ n S 

^^hods, principles, and truth claims as so many - ^ ^ behind , .hetonc 
^eault, as products of the epistemic wiU to ^ ^ 

aiSl nterested, truth-seeking inquiry. high-pro^ co 

Ah the same, it is tempting to make too much of * |e scren . c ^ 

^ore the extent to wJch literary particularly ^ g ?^ 

-thout provoking such sharp territorra, 

r °m what now seems a long way back-* W ldeas a bot 

( ^0), whose closing chapter offers some br ^ ^ qo^^ upon the 
Shi P between conceptual issues in the new p ^ ^ ^ ^ , depe^ 

ng is objectJly W in * ^ 

fader's active participant response. This wa Cambridge -b ased ven _ 
h ^etical physics-when nobody (least of } would hav e , ^ 

>on with strong scientific and ^^U^^'^^ in 3 
^ as any kind of threat to the interests and v ^ get ^ of 
the ease^ media polem ics aside-that W*F ^ 1*^^,^ 
^ Piri t of constructive interdisciplinary exchang ^ ^ the kin ds ^ ^ ^ 
h0st hity. Thus the 'science wars' have not ^J inete enth-century po ' feading 
St ^ that involve, say, a reading of certain .m ^ 0 r a,a,n, 
Section with the emergence of electromagne 
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Terence to Heisenhi ! tWentieth -century) texts in light of relativity theory or w 
^approaches do!? ' u «»rtainty Principle and other quantum-physical con<* • 
an d put it t 0 Work f S ° Challenge the «*hoiity of science as accept that aU*o 
T hesam ecanbes . .J their 0Wn interpretative purposes. . the 

bra nch of mathemat 1 T V6ntUres into *e field of chaos theory-^ 

w hose evolving pattern C ° nCemed with certain highly compleX we* 

of rational prediction 2 s *? m ^ random, or at any rate beyond our utmost po 
sensitivity to initial rnJ phenome na involve what is often described as an ex 

^^pingitsr;^' or the idea that - to take the best - known ex i# 

th « results in a hurrican t / might SGt in train a se 4 uence of ^ teorol ° gl lug 
llter ary theorists lately a 7 Cha0S theorv has en )'°y ed <i uite 3 ^ * fl^e 

Persuasive and scientiLn u * USUal haS been P ut *° quite a range of uses, some 
meta Phoric role as a inf ° rmed than others. Thus it has figured in a *V 

s P e «e's Cleopatra) not ° f eXplainin 8 why certain literary 'characters' (U» ■ S ° 
but act as 'strange att" " ^ * force °" people and events around tn 

P°mts where that foL Ct0rS '~ ano ther term borrowed from chaos theory-* aS gS , 
han dysourceof argumen maXimUm Els ^here it has been dep**" 

COnceiv edas maintain^ 

^ i gnoring the P-carious ideals of unity, closure, structural integ" ^. 

not contained by anvs symptoms of 'chaotic' disruption^ 3 ^ 

^ncingin Sofarast J SU * formalist approach. Some of these analogies are H * 
° f cha <* hom order, and ! T" Cha ° S theo ^ »» concerned only with the e*«* flf 
ap P a -nt) disorder at W ^ the countervailing process whereby an ini* ( 
mnCate inte mal sm ' T 3 *** to Patterns or forms which display all *** 



of 
,ot 

to 



Warent) d,so, det at " e d ™ "«» «>e c„„ ntervailing whereby an Ini* ' 

ta tana] ^3 rise to patterns OI £ rms whlch disp ,ay all , 

, much • thw „, ? c „ H0WWt ' m » P°'« is tha, work of this Hod 
'^^Whatev^ ! mSC ,0 «* *>™ific claims in anions, b»< «* 
^ BeW " SUC « ss -«> -Hta those claims and pu« * 

Z, '^^SZ^ *« «* «^-T and cultural d-» fj^ 
P '? ary M s, *" ™° Uld >° "mmand the high V^* 0 

«'-re.a, lvlst «. aUgns it with varlous form s of „, 

Sr.'^^'im "J"* * «P-«d When a theory is carried o*< 

lr ,ha ' °< »y Z Z * ,0 d ° " ith fcion of descriptive ««•*•*>■ 
« t S,a,era «s » r h ^ a ; ae "«--w here reallsm eMails a commH men« • • , „ „». 

discili hen !,! * ° ut K1,h «"^d vigonr dnring ' P ge o 
C al™'^ 0, a ^;tr toaiyMta '™^ain.Th,s q narre l can 1 

appear T ° WaK1 a Trail "** ^ th « Physicist Alan Sokal ('Trans^ ^ 

Me to T ttal0 »»al S „r T rma,lmaI H«me„eu,ics of Quantum Gra" ^ 

"°" al aM P-gr„ u ^ ^ (Presumahfy, g „„e through ^ 
* At ahout the same time there appeared an»' 
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b y Sokal in the academic house-mag Lingua Franca which proclaimed that the arncle was a 
h °ax, and the editors and reviewers-if any-just a bunch of incompetent frauds. I he 
ess ay was nothing more than a mishmash of quotations from various cultural theonsts, 
Postmodernists, post-structuralists, 'strong' sociologists, feminists, and other purveyors 
0f the latest theoretical wisdom, interspersed with passages of his own ^ invention which 
flowed much the same line. Its aim was to debunk these fashionable notions and to 
, Sh °w how lax were the prevailing standards among those in the 'science studies camp- 
h > theorists included-who typically exploited vague analogies wrth sp^c -t m 
relat h% quantum mechanics, undecidability, chaos theory, and the t What th 
^ article sought to bring home-at least on his own ^^^^^ 
losing that 'left' political interests could possibly be advanced by 
n0 >radica^ 

th T hus Soka, made a point of asserting his own Leftist credentials-am ng h m the fee 
^hehadtaughtphysicsinNicaragua-andexpressedsomeem ar: ^' tf ^ 

iSLi the company ° f right - wing rr^^^ = ^ 

0st to their programme for diverting educational resources aw y 
Aspect O o« • „ih there be in criticizing present socio 

Pect activities. After all, what purpose could there oei 

h enging dominant conceptions 0 f scientific method 1 , b * 
°^on which treated every truth claim-its own (V™™^^ s0C J gists of 
lde ologi cal vested in terests ? This is Sokal's main grouse agaim* ^ ^ ^ ^ 
k 1° ^ Wh ° Work on a methodological 'principle of parity : I.e. od P 
^ ^ a Pproach applies not only t0 failed theories (those ^ 

Which I" 0 " ° n 6Xt ™ fiC ° r ide0l ° giCal ^iS^ Llsification. What it 
h have so f ar managed to avoid empirical or piedi ^ 

0^ in P1 ' aCto ' iS 3 flat reieCti ° n ° f ^ Twlb distinguishing the 
° Ph y and history of science could get along perfectly we y 

e ^ 'context of justification' from the ^f^^^, predictive 

Wa r ; an T here * e f ° rmer had t0 d ° Wi * S rrl attei was concerned with 'back- 
§roi h C3USal ex Planatory power, and so forth, the latte ^ factors to 

Jd interests wh . ch m . ght range all the way from psy and . time y viewpoint 
bm 8l °r>s belief orclass affiliation, conceived as relevant from a ^ ^ faisehood 

CveTl 6 beSMe * e P ° int When " Came t0 tht U h e e S st 0 rong sociologists of knowledge. 
On Z ' that distinction counts for nothing with the str g wh _ ch legds us t£) 

thi nk ^ aCC0Unt ' 14 is the merest ° f ' WWggiSh ' (Pr ° 8reSSlV !-stand in no need of socio- 
l 0gic that s °me theories-those that we currently accep fic wayside are fair game 
fo r 8 3 expla nation, while others that have fallen by the s ^ __ M equa j esteem- 
ed treatment ' Rat her, we should apply the princip e ■ condi tioning. 

Q ake it that every theory is a product of ideological or ^ ^ norm ative con- 

^Pts C a 0U ; Se ' 1 am not suggesting-absurdly-that this cha 8^ & ^ tWnking of 
Certa . dnd values of 'old-style' scientific realism has its across a wide range 

tain ^uential literary theorists. On the contrary it has emerge 
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of discipli nes amo d 
6Ven we have seen! h c e !; the ^ Sdences ' cuItural criticism, historiograph, » 
, SCience ' AH the same j s ' Urients of bought within present-day { 
'nguistic-construc tivi ; taDn S r a *at consorts very readily with the k* 

h60riStS ' ** it giv P h " 3Ch th at has tended to exercisl a strong appeal for ^ 
historical and s !! r °° m t0 e «end their favoured strategies of 
lyin § b ^ond their disc If *** inc ^ed-that would normally be though J 

2 -co Urse that question * P3rt of scattershot polemicists like Sokah-to ** 
nvo vement reflects tt^T* ^ ° f Sdentific meth od and truth- 
^ 3des in close a,,^ J " **' ^ ^ory has developed over the p* * 
^visioni, ar gUme n t X t ,USt ^ ^ ° f a-ti-realist, construct^, an [0 

h 7 thanS0kal with r e^ Und6rsta ^ing of science-some of *e» e 
mine *** * 1-11 deVelo P-ents in question-who tend to a ^ 

Hi StatUS ° f the Phvs ca C ° de - WOrd for various concerted attend » 
Hence the annr P ysical fences. 



"° UI rne ph V sir a i • m ror various concertea auu-r 

" enc e the app ro • fences s e 

"X™ * «2££S?"* raptU "» -Ponse to SokaPs hoax 
ta »" 1 UamUm Wvsic «P°«d fo, their weak grasp of 

aif „ " Chaos »eory o, P ° S,mc *'n,s,s fa their uncornp ,e h ending « " d e< 
«* an ?" " ""*onc« w !T isK f °' mounting their arguments aW , 

of L« „ to Wh, ch 1 en,h "^« S failed ro note-perhaps u»* ^ 

«"er S o P n 0 :"' 0 " s ' «« „ * *' W»« invited criticism by conflating «* „„- 
™ „ e l PtM ^ '"inkers 1° * Wlncta S a high degree of scientific ig«o» , t » 
^ ffa ^ «»«. «4> "hose philosophic ^ 
<° PtobleT, "* S '° »»hem. ™ n,ifl<: I» of a qni.e different or 
«■* „„ 0 T iKUK <» the p™ '' 01 Pm <* *h as GbdePs Lecidab* 
'"'ma, rl°"' y ° f ^ir pe, tin t' S ° Phy °< ««™«ry. he does so with a d* „, # 
*°.t, . I"'" 8 beh '°" Cano S WS °™" Constructive pfaect, «* * > J 
h °'« i«« f ° U ' bre * of the " ,he " taPtoHon, fa the disciplines con* J 
,K * ,a h 3 WdM P'-d .ir" ^s resuited in a further ^ 
o, deba, trr° n ' he ^-science side-to recogm« * 
have characterized the typecast oppos*"* 

SCien «. Iiter ature 

"»«s,„ 0Wget ' ' poss ible worlds' 

,ndKMeS,0C '-^::-;--0 fp redic,, ng ,hel 

8 11,8 h ° w "t«ary theorists might contriW 6 ,0 
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le « hostile or sharply polarized climate of exchange. One promising srgn is the growth o 
Merest in alternative approaches to the realism issue-that is to say, approach e ; th 
es *ew the post-structuralist/postmodernist position of extreme ^ oI °«^ Ce ^ 
^ and adopt a more nuanced, philosophically informed outlook wh.ch allows for the 

" Thus I POSS ! ble ' fitS ' bCtWeen ^ ^rhat the best way forward is through an 
in us, some literary theorists have suggested that the Desr w y 

^"cation of 'possible worlds' logic, or by ranging texts on a comp ^eof 
P^mit y toorremotenessfromourparticular,historicallyactuahzed^^ 

^- This idea was first developed by modal ^^^ ^ 
****** of classical (truth-functional) logic by incorporat mg the noboa ' ' 
7> So, for instance, there are 'worlds' that resemble our wn ^ ^Te 
^ few f ai n y minor , inconS e q uential details, but ^^ y t^L 
^wed their actual (this-worldly) course. Such worlds are — V ^ ^ 
! lth ours in the sense that they involve no J t up to now. 

he way that things stand in reality or the way tha«o where 
there are worlds in which (say) Julius Caesar *dn and where the 

*^hruschev and Kennedy between them failed to avert nuclear uch wodds are 

Ub ^uent course of events took a drastically different tur "; S ^' thelawsofnature 
^Possible with ours to the extent that they require no ^uspen^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
n o adjustment to the basic physical constants that de t extreme wou , d bg 

the c ase according to our best scientific knowledge. At n Newt on's 
^ 0rl ds that differed in respect of even those basic constants^ ^ ^ ^ oj . 

Ve «e-square law of gravitational attraction was replaced y ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
e ^ er e atomic bonding either didn't occur or occurred 1 m sucn ^ ^ ^ 

er gence of organic and sentient life forms. Indeed, tne contr adiction or a 

c Uled ^ on this modal account, are those that involve and the formal 

an §e to such 'trans-world' necessary truths as those 0 2 = 5^ or where it is 

lei *es. Thus there is no possible world where it is true tna ^ ^ ^ ^ fc 
J' 6 that '2 + 2 = 4', or where both statements are true (c > both hold true , 

0r 1Chtr iangles have four sides, or where two contradictory p ^ ^.^ gQod 

ne Where bachelors are not unmarried men. For these ^ ^ bg made 

c essarily (that is t0 across a ll possible worlds^ an t events or 

^-rendered false-by any different turn in the course 

I Stretch of counterfactual supposition. ^.^ subtl6j discriminate, and 

loo, this a PProach gives us-so its advocates claim ^ degrees of posslble 
den % P0Werf ul means of distinguishing the vanous ^ ^ tf seryes very 
use,"? 1116 from *e truth conditions that apply » ° ur act ents: i.e. to clarify just 
^%to explicatethelogicofcoun terfactualconditiona when we refer to the way 

ti : at ki "ds of n o n . ex i S tent situation we are talking : abo _ f ^ had taken a 

di ; n p §s '"fefct have gone had Caesar not crossed the or events. Nor will 

thi„ c °urse with respect to any number of conseque ^ ^ historlcal 
" See ^ such a wildly speculative mode of reasoning if one 



* (sa y W °rld War m ^ C ° Unterfac tual conditional arguments of the tyP^ 
P u "itiv econditi j ou d n 0t have occurred were it not for episodes y and I 

reakd - nofde ;; c ^ 

t38e ° f th * 'Possible w I? tUUOnS in the W «mar Republic). Thus one clear ^ 
mana §es to avoid the p 0 t 3PPr0aCh aS a PP lied to "sues in historiography** 
1Cal With ^tive modes o n UCtUraUSt 0r the Resale »#> 
Po ^odernist id ea that I ^ diSC ° UrSe - More °ver, » provides an ah^f g e 
f mes or forms of rep resen k tmth daims can °nly have to do with those W 
ny fven time. , n that define what shall count as 'truth' or W ^ 

CtUal " SU ^n g ca ^1' ^ 3PPr ° ach substance to a wide range of ^ 

" Ctlo n generated by S* 6 ? * phos P h °rus, the local presence of oxygen 
Sr^^ta^ 1 *" 8 ^ matchbox, the fact that it had o 
the ; thingS bei "g eq J 7 i0nK These are k -wn as 'ceteris p**u» cl > 
Usf f th3t if Ce «ain nTeTr ^ *"» a hold for causal explanation^ 

o on ' C ° nditi0nS SUch as those listed ab0V£ " 

o h teSUlt ° f *is turn ow ( the matc h's igniting) would not in fact have o* 

Pl o's : Wledge ' a "d rep r ^ ^lism and to clarify those £ e d 

tx^r ut - ~ ion which have s ° — ed scept , 

w th P , U M 56 th0u Sht of thC ° ntol °g-a. question concerning ^ 0 f 

P'omi c7 ^ d Le ^< who P m t0 The most extreme P ° Sitl ° aving < 
migt c and Wh « mat tn ' eCtS f ° rmer Won as a kind of f**^** 5 

Cen 7 e acc es d t0 ° Ut) " M « real as «" ^ < 

^st^m e ( ° Ur ° Wn b -nched * at have inched off from , 3 # 

-n eT b r SSt0the woX h SdVeS induded ) « ^wise debarred 
Person ! Underst °od by 1^ WC actua »y inhabit. Thus, for Lewis, the t** ^ 
who e r : f : §Ular ^ ^ ^ like 'herCnow', 'today', * ^ 

^C^^be^ 0 ^ a nd 'we', that is, as an Inderal a <* ^ 

n S S ° When i SCI r in relati - to its time, place, and spec * C C ° > 
C °-tr d 2? th0 * other;ar m0nSenS ^ enough-that ours is * ^ 

St 4 m • ?' ^ ° f C r temiC Standpo ^ and our knowledge of ^ e , 

° U 4^ ai ^Weco ^r 1 ^^^™^^^^ 
lhat t'i p k t0 live in just o ne 3CtUality issue with the realiSm iSSUe 'Ih & 
^ i un th ° Se mult *u d inous possible worlds ^ tiC 
P ° SSlble '-w hate ; S r U R niQ I- in being re «i rather than Active, 

rRat her, there are worlds-an infinity of *^ 
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e very possibility is realized: i.e. everything that could be the case without transgressing 
the necessary truths of logic or mathematics. These worlds are, strictly speaking, ,ust as 
'n*l' as our own, despite the inclination of most philosophers to treat Lewis .claim as a 
Piece of wild metaphysical extravagance, and to interpret the possible worlds idiom as a 
handy device for clarifying certain otherwise obscure modal-logical distinctions. 



Action, philosophy, and the quantum multiverse 

W hat has all tnis t0 do with literary the0 ry and its relationship to issues ir i science ^and 
p hiloso P hy 0 f science?0 neindicationisthewa y inwhichpossibleworlds 

^en up by a number of prominent literary theorists who see it as a 
-nd t he typically ~tu« 

§° ah the way down, and hence that there is no distinguismng nurDOrte d 
fic hve narratives, or scientific and non-scientific texts, as 

C °nes P ondence-or lack of it-to a domain of real-world (f^^^ 
^ Here it is worth noting that Lewis's 'realis, ^£^£2L 

" that would scarcely appeal to most P^^^^eged status of this- 
l6ahsts in the relevant sense-that is to say, with regard to the prro g 
^ d existent structures, causal laws, physical ^ ^^^ ^ 

-out version of modal realism could well provide a ^f^*^ and tne idea 
prists keen to subvert both the hegemonic discourse of sc ent.f 

« fiction is a deviant kind of discourse, one that involve depart 
^ sc ientifically certified reaUsm , reference , and truth^A • hjP«r ^ 
f «ng Lewis quite wrong about this, since he insists very firm y ^ mathemat . 
dls tinction between absolute (trans-world necessary) truths uc 
CS a nd logic, objective (this-world operative) laws, like those ^ 
nd contingent matters of fact which none the less hold good 
^ from any fictive or imaginary counterpart worlds. ^^^y informed 

«ut my chief point is that literary theonsts-or the m f ^ distinguish ing 

^ong them-have started to deploy these ideas as a basi n 

'^e from other (e.g. historical and scientific) kinds of text bu ^ ^ ^ ^ 

" ls t'nctions between various modes of Active discourse. After , amounts Qf 

' an §e, from social-documentary 'realism', or novels that Ln V of counter . 

mst orical 'background' material, to fictions that exploit Hie ^ differ _ 

act ual possibility, speculative science, or sheer fantasy P 10 ' £ L Doc torow's 

^Senres may coexist within a sing ie text, as with certal " metime s disconcert- 

»e or Kurt Vonnegut's Slaughterhouse Five) that ^ ^ characters and 

Siy-from a discourse that includes reference to vario vo]ves the main character's 
ents to a science fiction world which, in Vonnegut's case ^ often 

Asportation to the planet Tralfamadore. 'Postmodernist 
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°f nJattvecohe^' SU§geSting 35 k does a «sual disregard for old-fashion^^ 
term 'Postmodern hi * generic P ro Priety. More useful, however, is Linda Hut ^ ^ 
dislocatingshift-and ° n ° graphic metafiction', which catches precisely the 
P 0 «ible worlcM hat rVl 1 haVe ar § ued ' the kinds of transition from one to 

° ther ^eorists have ITT ^ ^ M ^ Wf 
ex P'icit refe r e nce to L su ^stions along broadly similar lines, not ^ 

more nuancedap proarh " *° gic ' but mostly with a view to finding some al* ^ 
prese nt context- that " fte reali sm/anti-realism issue. It is also worth n° tlflg , tl / 
d6bate ^t started out ° ffm a P romisi "g way beyond the old 'tw° c 

RlChard * engaged Z7 ^ tinned <■» we haW ^ f 

" S melanc holy COUrse the ^cthnes of logical positivism, and ^ 
~ on the st ar to the Sokal affair. For that ^ | 

of sciennt t r my betWeen ' » the one hand, a narrowly P ^ 
^^^andvaluetha v h and ' ° n the other, an embattled defence o 
If" 6 3S J! ° - *« to an irrationalist creed or a * 

!T? ed * is at i s 7 Cl31m t0 au thentic human significance. U**^ 
U D Se H 0f Kua g e^ as ^ «*- when he contrasted the 'creat^ 
Lawtenc^ wit ^Pf«i pre-eminently by Shakespeare and by 
U d Ce , lan ^toa e *d ^Jj^-Benthamite' drive to suppress c£ 

^ £5 much im - ^ rr f — ~- Nor TtS 

lin,„ ? COmbi natio n of a P ost - st ^cturalism entered the scene, m 
S S ' **** P Kho '"^technic* vocabulary-derivedfrom 5 
Stron 8resi stariCpt _ ps y ch oanalysi s , Althmco ,. ; _ w * . nthe r sou** 




C0 ^na«Z7 a When ^^lism entered the scene, ^ 
Z ' LaCania " P ycho g6 r ed ' UP t6Chnical vocabulary-derived f^ S > 

of*^ 

went 1 SI§nificati °n. Ind e ' 7 * t0 P Iace "mits on the ^ of ^ t 
espe^^WeBwit^ lt has been argued that 'radical' 
bur au ?^ Whi * HkewL J;" 16186 "- of a new managerial ethos-* the ^ 
an ^""^^S^ ^ ad -inistrative functions of ^ 
-itu es : CCeSS ' A t anyTa e T 101 3 rhetoric of 

shown ; l. debate has takpn 2 " 1S fa h to conclude that the science/n 

"iden " 31 "* > have « *a„ g e over .he next decade or * 

' S **e C b *nd th ' f 7 """"8 ™°re interest in hranche . « ^ 
ha « bee* ■ *° U1[1 ? ea< "° Cked dls P«« tha, issued in .»« u * ,„.< » „ 

t-^C !hn °" s «3^ 2„ V u ' ef,y res P°" s 'hle for putting ahod> >° » 

m P ° slm °*r nlsts h ; o S s ok *s s P „„ f artlc|e con ,l s not oniy an « ^ 

' POS, - s "uct u ,al istVstro ng . soc ,ologists, C" 1 " 



and--" 1 "' 
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and so forth, but also a number of passages by eminent quantum Phy^sts-such 
Niels Bohr and Werner Heisenberg-who standardly count among the . p.oneermg , mmrcs 
of the revolution in early twentieth-century science. His purpose in 
s o far as one can tell, is that they show how the paradoxes of quantum 
on the 'orthodox' (Copenhagen) interpretation-have been exploited *m*0, opp£ 
tnnist effect by people who don't have an adequate grasp of the phys.es r mathema c 
Solved. But what is more apt to strike the reader, especially 
P-nouncements, is the extent to which this interpretation of 
;hot through with conceptual confusions and often = 
^^^r^t.vo^^^'^^^ support in Hdsen . 
^uth, objectivity, or progress. Such talk finds welcome science pp 
-g's orthodox insistence that the Certainty relano"^ 
d omain, rather than resulting from our limited powers =ob« 
a - d in Bohr's likewise orthodox idea that the parade* quan^ J 
P-hele dualism, superposition, remote particle '^^'J^ it is n0 great 
^ ever-in principle-be accorded a realist ^^JZ concern itself not 
Stance to Lyotard's confident claim that science should hereto 
^ old-fashioned normative criteria such as truth, ^^^lo^ 
ad ? uacy, butrat nerwith cutting-edge 'PO^^^«t. And 
^decidability, observer interference, and the limits °f P « s so as t0 

Cl *hn is then projected back on to the history of prevrou Cdassi ^ 
suggest-in Kuhnian fashion-that indeed there never w (rrnndeur 

or its own 

P°ssibly have lived up to its own delusions of e^^^; 
Preferred 'metanarrative' ideals of progress and truth at ^ for m alternative 
This Is not the place for a detailed rehearsal of t proponent , David 

a PProach to quantum physics that would-as argue y reallst onto logy 

Bohm- r e S0 i vethe above-mentioned problems by previa ^ ^ pre sent-best 

and by placing those problems firmly on the side o t ^ ^ fe 

knowledge or powers of observation. More relevant is .v. . ; ^ ^ 
pass ing of post-structuralism and postmodernism as W« P ^ workablc ,„ w /„, 
the re is now a good prospect that the 'two cultures' wi a mor£ 
v ^»rf/. Not that one would wish for the kind ot ^ lem ^ ^ of compro mise deal by 
han a mutual compact to keep off each other's turf, or do . statemen t, so as not 

wh -ich I. a. Ri chards consigned poetry to a realm of em0 J Qn the contrary: there is 
t0 fa H foul of the strictures laid down by Logical Posi i • ^ ^ m these where 
alWa ys room for a degree of productive friction, espec . y ^ ^ &f attainable 
deba te has to do with crucial issues concerning tne ' an adequate gr0U nding in 
knowledge. So, there is no reason why literary the0,1StS debates with a fair claim to 
the history and philosophy of science should not enter such 

Seri °us (scientific and philosophical) attention. ^ ^ & sjnce the , 9 2()s 

Af ter all, it is among the more striking features ot qi ^ that is to say, test 

that it has involved a great many speculative thought experimc 
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Procedures i n the <i a h 

Cond ^ted in phys ica r at r y ° f mind ' which cannot (or at one time could in 
Certa * well. form y ed y* are none the less taken as supporting^ n*^ 

debates between Einstei COn ' ectu ^s. These started out with the famous se ■ 
WhichB °hr mainta J;" 3nd Bohr with respect to quantum uncertainty, 
ltS Stric % unresolvable 7 C ; mpletene «' of orthodox quantum mechanics (al°» ^ 
° rthod ox account rnuX S) ' ^ Einstein aigued-ta a realist spirit jt 
manifes % failed to T P r mplete (and the P a -doxes therefore resolvable 
^Planator y p hysica th ^ requirements of any adequate, i.e. realist and 

f" 1 ^ ^nter-intC^ 8 propos ed a whole range of (at times) ^ ^ 

x nderst andin gofthe tlV ^ ea ; ^ the i mp ii ca ti ons of quantum mechanics * 
Perime nts on a k ^* Cal Wo ^. Thus Wheeler cites the evidence of deU^ , e 
- a r ati0n of a me .J 7 Scal -i-e- instances where a momentary *^ 
Z l'^^T appe - ^actively to decide , 

^ Phenomenon o f ^ ^ " P Until tha * moment. In which case, h 
o? *■**»>» d^J^^-** causation must surely e^. 

s^-^^^r** that — ' momn ::> 

think T S ° me bi »ions 0 f l , oc ™rrence or the non-occurrence of a ^ 
> th -e is noth 1 ^ In ^ ^ m 3 s> 

«m 7 1Ve Su * (on he § f 3b0ut 'back-to-the-future' science 

env^ ! ding U P ^ one W ^ t0 C ° me ' >ncluding-presumably-the ^ 

Deut ; „ ^ extra Polation from the micro- to the macro 

u ^cri i s a jjjjg 

"itS *" h0w ~»c, r, "° n :° "* problem: ft* * 

*■» o„ ' Um su P«Pos il" 31 P ° im °" lhe "»™- ft macropW slM '>»>' 

Wlpul ! W °" d '"at we ea ° C ° nCeiw ,hat outcome » « „ e «j 

' hat I!" °' US ™men,ar ily inhabit^ I* , 

D =«« " h 6 oTa ° U8h Ce " ai " *ado„y quantum 

^^/^ta^,^ account. Thus , be quantum tf s p»< 

hea " attack rShaVe 'est in ! SelWS ' °« of whom CyouO B 'Lto»' 

W »"» » So bM " "Pot z ^ '° a different cbU --^ ^ 
Iikew,.. , 6 De utsch — by a meteor im«.^ *, it mntains n (e 



an)' 
to 
.of 



neart attack have lost int. Ves ' 0ne of whom ('you') is ^ hed to^ 
^ w 1 1 be - v apor ^ ^ ^ ned to a different chlpter, succuf^ ^ 

ld6a ^ 0e ^ back to th "^^ormative event that pr^ 0 e ^ 
° these venteenth century and Leibniz's tha 



^ul< t0 ff 
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world is just one-as it happens, the best possible-among the many which God rmgh 
h -e created, and which can still be adduced by way of explaining th. d^ferenc 
between necessary (trans-world valid) truths such as those ^^ZTm^l 
a "d contingent (this-world applicable) truths such as those of h.story and the empirical 
sciences. , 

There is an obvious resemblance between Deutsch's many worlds 
quantum theory and David Lewis's far-out variety of modal realism: Z 
"-nmarized above-that sub jU nctive-conditional or ^^l^^^ 
0f -usal explanation cannot be made good except by supposmg th 
-ds over which their statements range. 

«tmg edge of physics very often have as much to do with ph^ P ^ 
e-ntific concerns. Thus, when Einstein put forward * ^ need for 

»»* Bohr for the 'incompleteness' of orthodox •I'^^.^^ge.rf 
Alternative (classical or realist) construal-they each b ought to 
-nflicting philosophical concepts and premisses whK * ^ ed th em g 
Urgent interpretations to the same empirical data. Ind ^ e " t<xperlmm tal 
examples from the history of physics, like Galileo's / were 

P -of (as against Aristotle's cosmological theory) ^' 
Sub iect to the same rate of acceleration in a state of giav ta tiona^ ^ ^ ^ 
rath er than the heavier body accelerating faster on $uch bodies , a 

plac e in the fixed order of the elements. Imagine, he mv tea ^ ^ ^ 

cannon-ball and a musket-ball, securely fastened together 

ridly than the 

hei Sht. On Aristotle's theory, the cannon-ball would aCCel£ . course be grea ter than 
^ us ket-ball, but the combined weight of the two objects wou ^ 
* at of the cannon-ball alone, thus requiring that the compo ate ) ^ ^ 

^ 0r e quickly than the cannon-ball and hence produce a s u X ^ ^ proof was 
dlct °ry) outcome, given their physically inseparable sta e. 

of Pisa, tests that 

esta blished before Galileo carried out his tests at the Lea ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
pr °vided striking empirical confirmation of Galileo's theory ht . experimen tal 
Wh °se outcome was effectively settled in advance by that same thoug 
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s through an appeal to 
My Point in all this is that science very often makes P^ 5 ^ as a test case _a 
q^ eali2ed though physically conceivable situations^ ^ hypotheses and 
t ab °ratory of the mind'-whereby to corroborate celta ' d on the kinds 0 f modal 
° f alsify others. Again, such experiments depend cruc ^ ^ theQr _ 
faction that have lately preoccupied philosophers °t 8 ^ of 

1StS: *-e- that between trans-world necessary (mathematrcal and log 
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a »d matters of contin^ C ° ngment with ours In the relevant (physical) ^ 
he cou «e of historica ^ ^-have-been-otherwise) fact such as those per***, 
t0 mvol ve s 0me licensed ! °' there 3re fictive ^smle worlds' that may b % 

aS 3 val ^ thouS ex " 1116 fr ° m the SOrts of attaint that define wha * 
f ° h f hist0 ^l-expi anat g 0 ^ e a Xperiment al proof in the physical sciences, or from * * 
^ ^unterf actua ° ' CC ° h Unt which very often rely on a kindred 
Case gainst fa r . 0ut ^ u ^tive-conditional reasoning. Indeed, one co^ 

° n th e groun ?! SCi6ntifiC theories ■** as those of Wheeler and P ^ 
he orders of rea ^ fail to distinguish with adequate precision ^ 

5? fictive physically conceivabie ' h ^ othetica1 ' conj I t* 

Ca ^ as ^ Putsch's rnultiverse theory may be though P* > 

I" **** ab7 Sh ° Wn t0 C0 ^avene the conservation I** J ' > 

^ T 3 Ce «Ce n' T ^ ° f ***>• That iS t0 Sa * ^i" * * 
t n ; eus t hathisth such debates, whatever Deutsch's natural des> e jty 

22? ^ " t0 ^ wh ner ntUm ° bSerVati0nal data - More ° Ver ' the C< 
some D CtiSiS ' ° r ^enever 2 7 haS « a period of Kuhnian P 

C ° WerfUl Cha "enge!. e ^le) bodies of knowledge en " , e 
wo J!. ° f 3 hitherto ^V** ^ °< anomalous empirical ^ 
^th h r nC6haS al ^ys pro 6 h C ° ntradi «ion at their theoretical hear • g e 

In hi ^ StlUSt 0r host Hi h n " 0U8h that change has sometimes been *»* 
^ca^^-the-^; 0 ^ 

^dr e d I ** ha * to do w I?" ttte »W debate might evolve over * a „ 
"""iced . „ m °dal (or ' doctrln =. and the emergent alter „>»< 

«>«, z t p ^c, r* worids> c °"«p tfons tm ai,ow > * 

"«i<ivi *'° kln 8 "hi* J (at **» -oving beyond the kind nf f*J ^ 
ha »db « »ors, J " <° >■ A. Richards "negotiated 

dia <tibes * "** « do Wnrlght host ,,, ty manife^ ^j 
"'"ary I " «* »a5 „ i"° W and °» 'he other by various, is 
P «C„ "? 3re "owal * S *' affa,, A further reason for 0 , * 

fecence of hlon to issue th ! ""^ tha " *ev were during « 
^ow,eCt h '' tte ''' U o;^ k ' MS °'-«Pingpronounce m en^ 

eta* 11 *e cuifure-reiafive chara* ^ 

^^Pletho Pro,e dlevel„° P ' 0voke h"ther antagonism- £» ' „„!)» 

among non-speciali -yi&o^ A 

6XP0Se -eht 0 § !' etc -' ser Vi ; k ; n t ^ 

Pr ° n0u ^e ments g a a ;: he y do to raise the general standard ot „ 
hl §hly partial or simply fallacious. ^ 
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-mewhat belated perception that cultural relativism is a two-edged ^ 
-i*es to resist authoritarian values and promote those o tolmnc d^, ty nd 
cultural difference, but not so useful-indeed a downright haburty-.f one wrshes 



su Pport this case with evidence or rational argument. , , h , have 

Thus there is not much point in arguing that ^SSSSSSX ^ 
b eenbasedonadistortedorideological(mis)readingoftheeviden 

^ to be qualified by conceding that aU W^^^S that 
^ciaHy constructed/ At its most benign, this P osltl ° n ^ along with the desire 
rhetorical (or narrative) persuasiveness is the best ^we can ^ g 
I '-axim ize dissensus'-in Lyotard^phras^.^^^^ lends its6lft0 
that brusquely overrides such differences of view. At zts wors he arg com _ 
^t-wing revisionist readings of history-Holocaust a product of 

Port well enough with the sceptical idea that histoncal rut ^ ^ 

'"terpretation or selective hindsight. It seems to me, on tne ^ ^ 
theorists have begun to wake up to the problems that resu t truth . value s have a 

rhetorical or textual exegesis are applied to other disaplme ^ ^ 

^cialrole.Philosophyofscienceisthesubjectdomainwheret ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sh arply, whether on the side of a realist conception tha ' independent) reality, 

c °rtespondence with the way things stand in physical ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fefy , 
0r °n the side of a discourse-relativist conception that ^ ^ awar eness 
ob iectivist ideas. It is encouraging that recent literary t eor ^ ts _ like those sum m a rized 
°f this issue and a greater willingness to take stock of ^ nsionist claims. 

ab °ve-which cast doubt on some of its previous, more strongly 
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, . j^ now a bout Science, 2nd edn. 

: ° llins - Harry, and Pinch, Trevor, The Golem: What Ev eryonej o ^^.^ discredited , ot 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998). Case ' S ^ h a - stron g' sociological bias that 
finalized scientific claims and theories. Lively accounts 

ls not too heavy or distorting. university of Chicago Press, 1982). 

erri da, Jacques, Margins of Philosophy, trans. Alan Bass ( Chl 2 s ° neterod ox but brilliantly perceptive 
Fhe best place to start for readers with an interest m Deri ^ ophjcal trad ition. 
c °mmentary on key texts in the Western scientific as w strongest recent defence of 

*, David, The Fabric of Reality (Harmondsworth. Pengu. mg approach wit h provoca- 
'many-worlds' interpretation of quantum mecnan , v 

intent but none the less readable for that. n on don' Chatto & Windus, 1953). 

7 s °n, William, Seven Types of Ambiguity (1930), 3rdedarev^ „ critiC isin. The last 

S «» the most daringly intelligent work of ^ th ^L sug gestive remarks on the 'sc.ence 
Cha Pterhassomety P icallythrow-awaybutlikewise.mmenseiy 

POetr y' issue. sciences (London: Tavistock 

^t, Michel, The Order of Things: An Archaeology the ^ ^ Qf ^ human an d natural 
97 °)- A sweepingly ambitious attempt to r e - concep f repre sentations. 
Scie nces in terms of their shifting discourses or structures 
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470 I Lit erary theory 

Gleick - James ch g 

^^XS"?" N ™ (New York: Viking, 1987). A good e**^ 

miSc oncep tions . be done; clear, weIl-i nformed , and J mcts quite a number of 

Kuhn, Tho 

^S^^m^^^S' 2nd edn - Univers T^ 

C1 °l°gy, cm tural th Gnt ^ °n recent work in philosophy and history of science, 
Labln ^ J- A., and c 11- d disci Plto«. . cag0 : 

J ^"^and^f 0 Paging, informative, and a welcome relief * 

E R " G-taw ; m P ° Iemics <* -cent years. ?1 ^ 

^2;!? (0Xf ° rd: 198,). A wonder^ 

Lyota H §1C by the S' eatest s P-ulative metaphysician (I»rg 

yotar d,Jea n -F ran ■ 

«*>2 ic ^ ° f its influ^ niVeiSityPress ' W84). Worth perusing if for « o 0t ts c ,f 
^ 2 (6 - g - ab0 « P o tmo r reCem d6bate »d the frequency with ^fj v ^ 
Norris T ^ are <*ed in the secondary W** 

1 ^"ristophej a ■ TW^ 

W 7 PPlied ' St " d ^in th S eh n ^ ^epical/philosophical issue. 1** 
M ass ■ ' Two D ogmas of p ty ° f science and technology. 0 y0 

t TZ CSS?" ' ln ^ " of WW 2nd ef^J 

and Cnd t 10 " 8 thi ^ng and wh 1} ' PP - 2 °~ 46 - Cla -c essay which demolish* ^ & 
Shards i A amStrea «> anatyrl;^ ^ a influence on post-1950 deb- ^ 

Trench, Trubner, ^ 

Ron ^ Ruth r no - scien ««cS. power of poetr y in an a ^ even more g d > * 

Tl * best 1 ' Wbrw, jr ° C ° nCepti0ns of truth ' kn0Wledg6 ' 3 Press- < 

Str -turaC dUCti - t0 ^ ^-bridge: Cambridge Unive^ ^ 

Weinberg, SteVen p ' t$ im P lic ations for literary theory in *" e ^. 

" 3n emi «ent p hysi ;;; e ' If so ^ewhat dyspeptic and one-sided v** 

NOTES 

The 

Se, S^2 entSare dev e i 0n rf M 

^^SS ^eSl^ ft** N, Metaphors and »Sgtg& 
^ C °*Ple x Sckn « (I ha" PteSS ' 1984 ); also fcto* Cto5 ^ (e^ 

COrneU University Press, 1990); * ^ 
mA Sae »« (Chicago: University of Chicago 



press, 
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3 ' a more detailed discussion , see John H . Holland, ^^ZZ^Z^Z'^ 
Addison-Wesley, 1998), and M. Mitchell Waldrop, Complexity: The Emerging Science at Edge or 
m Chaos (Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1994). Bdcmonl/ 

4 ' These two articles are reprinted, along with other related mate ml m ^ also 

tnWctual Impostures: Postmodern Philosophers' Abuse of 5^^™,^^', in />«»«- 
Christopher Norris, 'Sexed Equations and Vexed Phys.cists: The iwo 

« 0 „ fl „ d fte pro/ , d ^ jfeto^ (London: Con—, 200 flnrf 

3 - On 'context of discovery' and 'context of justification', « eP^ University of Chicago 

Pre ^«on; >i„ Ana^ij ofthe Foundations and the Structure of Knowledge (cm g 

ess, 1938). chance in Modern Physics (London: 

b - a range of views on this topic, see David Bohm, Causal % a " , Histor fc fl ; Contingency and the 
Routledge & Regan Paul, 1957); James T. Cushing, Quantum ^^jJJ^ Rne; ^ s ^ Gflme .. 
Copenfc^ Interpretation (Chicago: University of Chicago J _ ^ 

Bl »ste(„, totom/ a „ rf Qmntum Theory (Chicago: Un.vers.ty of Ch ' Cag ° Rout / mJ) . also _ from a 
7 - ^ee esp. Keith Jenkins (ed.), The Postmodern History Reader (Lonao ' and Robert Young 

different but related theoretical standpoint-Derek Attndge o Cambridge University Pre ss, 1987). 
Ws.), Post-Structuralism and the Question of History (CamWiag . oach; sge Rjchard j, Evan s, In 
^r some spirited arguments against this postmodern scepn vv and Marga ret Jacob, 

J¥e»ce offfisto^ (London: Granta Books, 1997), and Joyce Appieoy, 
Telling the Truth about History (New York: Norton, 1994). 
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Performing literary interpretation 

K. Mi Newton 



Production 



™ oc thai between M.H.Abrams, a 
°* of the best-known critical encounters of the 1970s wa ^ g 
J*** figure in historical criticism both as practitioner and thw ^ ^ ^ ^ 
lead mg exponent of Derridean deconstruction, on the qu ^ ^ 

mte rpretation. Abrams claimed that Jacques Derrida 'puts ou v n ^ ^ 
eve n begins, every source of norms, controls, or indications ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
and experience of language, set a limit to what we can ^ rf 

Und erstood to mean', in favour of 'a free participation ^ MiUer for <exclud[ . 
Unification opened out by the signs in a text'. He went on ^ ^ ^ 

ln 8] by his elected premises any control or limit of signitic ^ ^ ^ ^ 
° f a word or phrase that are current at the time an au ^ 
^tion, or to the verbal or generic context ^"^^^ essay in which Abrams 
^Uer seized on Abrams's use of the word 'parasite in P ^ simply parasit . 

had claimed that the deconstructionist reading of a wor ^ wq types of reading 
1Ca1 ' on 'the obvious or univocal reading'. Miller *ff* ^ univoca i read ing" always 
Were as inseparable as host and parasite, since 'the "o vl ° within itself as par t of \ 
c °ntains the "deconstructs reading" as a parasite enc yy 
It H the better from this exchange-in a 

» was generally thought that Miller emerged tnu ^ ^ The Cridc as 

P enod in which theory was very much in the ascendan ^ ^ in m essay 
Host ' has been much cited, but Abrams returned to the ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , 
mitled < 'Construing and Deconstructing'. He f °^ sc Did My Spirit Seal' to 

ntt *n i n 1979( in which he used Wordsworth s / ^ Wordsworth , s who le mivre 
Xe mplif y deconstructive critical practice. Making u ^ Lucypoems the possession 
? d of Psychoanalytic theory, Miller claimed that [ijn ^ ^ sjnce , the 

1 Lu ^y alive and seemingly immortal is a replacemen ^ Abrams daims 

f.° et wants to efface [his mother's] death'. 3 After a discus ^ ^ int0 a 

hat Miller's 'interpretive moves' are 'designed to con ; cal „ . [MHier] dis- 
^ teXt for a supervenient over-reading that Mffiet caU _ ^ ^ tQ merge the 

S ° 1Ves *e " unifying boundaries " of the poem as a linguist 



' ^na retrospects 

ei ght-lin e text i m I 

t0mhei '^mlZur^ Y C ° nStitUted ^ a11 of Wordsworth's writing 
" Whi * a , iterary ^ ts Wreading' with his own 'construing' 

J**** and cLr 0 ed °r be read 3 human document'/ in which «ne*J 
3 " d Constructing th 2 T: U8h t3kin S account of the author's conscious ^ 

My ai m in this eswu " S ° rical and Ute rary context. , bt>' 

^ her to explo re some ^° Wev «, is not to defend Miller-at least, not direct 

"** tempts to expos^tl: 1SSU6S IaiSed ^ ** debate. Abrams's critique of 
C ° nStruin 8'. Discuss^ mt r Pretive Procedures that allow Miller to break fi* 
When we ^am inc M -„ instructive techniques, he asserts: 

div cr J these «ntence s af te I v in the fences of Wordsworth's "A * ff0 , 

o ther tcxfs 5 th ey have been supp]ememed by that he h as culle 

rf'^'S' Miller resp ™ ds » «— » ,n a 

(• Cr? 8 ' « «» con r ,T r h " *«• devian, realm of tropes': * * , , 
omett V Sh ° UW Tthe? °' P ' aln 8 ™™r, ^ then, >f you WP-"^ » 
no? r S Ca " M B I> 0Ver - ra ''">«. >he interpretation of SS»< ^ 1 

•tao s r P ' eWy ed BM f °' Wm. Wreading' and -under-^> 

™«< P, J C C0 " S "«n g of S¥ 8O0Cl rea< ""« » •• ■ . the reading of trop« > 

'elects? : ° ,e '- s tapWie °. "'^^on ,„ gether ,« I" 
^ *taS S tT P0Slt ' 0 "' " ^brams wouid snre.y den/ ^ 
Poem !,r K '»"» »>e rel t " ° f and argue that 'consmdng' ^ * 

°eyo„ d tapUcltty „ : " 8 ° n ,he 'Atactica, and grammatical P ^ 

lw Sna fie 1 ^Mcal/such "" th a P°™ such as Wordsworth's IJ* ^ 
to co ' ' 8Wre Wo , which establish the historicity of « > 

1 an ' *' " s re| a«»n to other forms of f 

tM ™« p™ v" a " y ° V « "ha« I* 0 '* "* cnaior difference between / 

^Cf^'ono,^ 



for inter Pr !! ntially ° Ver what IVT^ ?he ma ' or difference 
Slavoj z i2 ^ PUr P°^s. Sh ° uld be permitted to interact with 

0f ^s, Wr ;;. mad ^ussio nofho . ate aWi^^' 
Rich , WLacdni an psychology can illuminate a 

d] /7r Proves bey ftf £ 

°CZX^ S ^P- bad read Ucan, for the ^ ^| 
r date ^ C 3 ^ is co '"J 3 P-cess whereby the king loses the< 5 ^ 
S3rCastic «n d 0 8 w 9nd is thus f 0r ce d t d With v 0jd of 4 subjec tivity ou^ e f olll ^ 
It c 0uld be " 1Sh mad ness/ ^ 3 Se «* of theatrical) hysterical outbursts, ^ 

making - piicit w - crmcs 

P0Cm ^ the fn,T ^ mi 8 ht therefore reformulate M < , / 
° ll0Win 8 way: 'A Slumber Did My SP^ 
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beyond any doubt that Wordsworth had not only read his whole *** but had read it in 

the light of Derrida and Freud. . ., ,. oc „ n that a New 

Othercontemporary critical schools couldbet— 

Historicist or Marxist or feminist critic, committed to ^ kJ f f*"* ' had read 
for example: « proves beyond any doubt that ^ 
^cault/Marx/IrigLy.' Critics committed to 'construing — ^ ^ ^ive 
*» shows the relativism and irresponsibility ^P 1 -^"""^ he text becoming a 
P-ctices,thatthey in effect allegorize texts ^A^^^lud crttldsm in 
Cntical Plaything devoid of stable meaning. For Abramsa fo 
^eral, it follows that interpretation must restrict textual interp y 
hav e any claim to objective validity or 'truth'. g factQr jn what has 

ft may be that this perception of theory-based criticismn ^ ^ . f 

b een widely perceived as the decline of theory in the ^ 

Polishers' lists are any guide, critical studies based on <°™™J tm in the 1970s or 
Prevalent, and theory-oriented criticism is much less in ^ ^ ^ students a 

l98 0s. And though in university English courses it is stand" ^ 
Sounding in modern literary theory, in my experience on y < constru ing' dom- 

mak e use of theory in their critical writing to any signiiica ^ ^ ^ imp0 rtant- 
lnat es the approach of the majority of students. This ma ^ ^ asp . re tQ 

leavi ng aside for the moment whether literary interpier an ide the inte rpret- 
ob iective validity or 'truth'-to question whether 'construing ^ ^ ^ mean 
| Ve Ability that Abrams demands, so as to, as he puts it, se 
a nd what we can be understood to mean'. 8 



' c °nstruing' as an interpretive method 

at the heart of 'construing' as an 
sh all argue initially that there is a radical instability a ^ ackno wledging. As 

lnt erpretive method, which traditional criticism shows . ^ Abrams , s 

su §gested above, all forms of interpretation involve f ^ ^ ^ ^ mtis on 
^terpretive approach is different in kind from Miller s, . nterplay $hould be 

7 texts that can take part in such interplay. In his ^ the 

trict ly controlled by limiting such interplay to tex ^ ^ ft . guthor has 
Utera ry work one is concerned with, such as diaries ^ ^ ^ t0 the 

; ead ' comments by contemporaries, records of events n ^ fraught with 

lt6rar y work, and so on. Yet this apparently comn ;^ r acknoW i e dge the fact that the 
pities. Historical critics such as Abrams seldom it ^ operates ln the 

6Xts which survive historically and which provid letters have 

^Pretation of literary works have survived ^] d . J d journa ls and diaries and 

Preserved, other writers' have not; some writers d ^ ^ booRs certain writers 
° the r material relating to their lives, others did not, 



had 3 
rsal in 
exist' 



|FUtUres ^d retrospect 
rea d, but with oth 

de terminin ginflue " W " ters ^ do not. These contingent considerations have i 
Whkh letters and 0 1 m ° nal BteBtt 7 interpretation. If one imagined a rev4 
t W K hile ^ose materials b ' mat6dalS ° f those liters which have survived did not < 

literary works then T*™* f ° r Witers about whom we kn0W *** ^ 
"? 6Cted - traditional ^ v CaSes interpretation would be Offf t 

^h interp retati0 ^ a J' ;«^ost never exhibit any concern about the fac 

tCX ;; C0nt in g entfact 0Bd 1 " inter P la y with texts other than the 11* 

. ' hat sef ious issues are *™ ne w hich texts take part in such interplay. 0 f 
he notorious e P is 0d C3n P erha P* be illustrated by considering 

^nte rpretation P-odes a fecting recent literary criticise, in relation to the q^J^ 

" o mai ° rfi ^ Z Bef ° re the di —ery that de Man-generally 
S ° S 3nd early 1980sTd a »d probably the most influential 

cot; n ° tably Ie &*, durin/w WbUted in hiS native Belgium to collaboration's 
I t0f ^ w ^ ^ War n, his critical writings had been read £ 
lonlp WrCwe ^ **«^cal and critical texts. When tn 

^r r eadthelat er ^ J** f-led, a significant change took place. One co 

CVe ^th , R ° USSeau ' ^TT^ Strike ™ * a <« way. When he ^, 
feto,^ f e Man tried 6 t n o ly a he ^graphical revelation works into that. IheJjJ 
thei *Pe »S *° 0n,, W^^ that iS 3 certain -Elusion of easy ps^<** 
. of his own work is ^ fl °° ded b ^k and is trained on his own wo* 

^terpretati 0ns of ^ k IS put in Npardy.' 

tween r iy ' th ° Se ^nh^ de Man ' s and later writi " gS 

c onstitlr tW °' WhiI * those wh * Man claimin g that there were cont 
^'^b^^ 0 ^ Man have argued that the la. 

^or ed 6arlier stings anri^ But whatever ° ne ' S ^ uld ** 

H i on ftat this Effect h l COmeXt in Which ^ ^ pub^ C ° p ret 
ati , > the 4 * " h n ° W his later critical writings were read and ^ 
What i H it6rary -itics h 1 T ° f thiS ' °- * faced wifh certain awkward co» 
^ sto P "? an ' S ea Hier win n ^ of confronting. ** 
search ' ^ bu ™ed down ^ ^ t0 su ™, that the library in & 
^^T*^tl^ b6en d ^oyed in wartime bombing * ^ 
the ^ 1 I" f ° re no ^tvMn? hS ear »y writings had in fact found no*^ of 

ip ^ ° f de Man ' s p ast? whatever view ffe ? 

Yet ' ' an in " ° f * ^'s wo rk ^ later writings, a crucial dimension af* e * 
^Cont^ 

there bei" ^^rationi^ " ProcI aimed that his later writings b* dt ° 
m 7 di -ctevide^ 

ableMth ^PoC e W T imer P reta tion of de Man as an ^ ^ 
c onstruing' ? What this example illustrates U tW 
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'eonstruing' may seem to provide a corrective to over-ingenious or ^P^^ 
stations to restrict interpretation to interplay with texts which haphazardly happened 
to have survived offers no assurance of interpretive validity or tiuth _ 

How should literary criticism respond to this situation? The 
a >ist critics such as Abrams that the critic should confine him or 
whichhave survived ^^^^^^j^^^^ 
a .ble. The argument that forms of ^m^ion f^^^ ^e^eWWn will 
honists like Miller are inherently relativistic and desta 1 z n smc P 
*an g e whenever a new theory emerges and ^ iv ism or radical 

-xt-is undermined by the fact that 'construing' a o annot a shake _ 
Ability. For example, one could imagine the effec * ^ As a 

^are if, a letter from Shakespeare was discovered which beg ^ ^ 

Catholic I am of course appalled by the persecution of C tho ^ 
because of thegunpowderplot'. (Indeed, something ^ have had 
Shakespearian criticism, since evidence has emerged that * P ^ 
Ca tholic connections, and this has had some effect an ^ Stale ^ p ^ ^ 

Id just as easily imagine other letters along simla ' ^* directions: 'Dear Ben, 
dramatic effect on Shakespearian interpretation in quite ^ ^ ^ nonsense - ; 

How right Montaigne was about religion. I certainly no ong^ ^ ^ wQmen , 
^ar Ben, I much prefer sex with girls under the age o ^ shakespeare 

De ar Ben, As you know, I am really Christopher Maiiow . ^ n , 

could not have written: 'Dear Ben, I find Lacan's ideas use ^ considerable scope for 
but even if one places cultural limits on Shakespeare, there 

ln terp re tive variation. . migM be argued, are special 

B W both the de Man and the Shakespeare situatl0 ^ ce ^ s0 out of keeping with 
Cas es. How many other writers would be likely to pro ^^.^ Qr raise questions in 
0ur Preconceptions that they would have the power to un ^ , nterpreted? , sha u argue 
s " c h a radical way about how their published texts sou ^ ^ Mgn case again as a n 

hat Potentially every writer is in such a situation ou ^ ^ mjght haye 

^ampie, I mentioned above the possibility that de ^ ^ obtajn g position 

bee n destroyed. To take this further: what if de Man had D ^ ^ ^ & jn 
at Le Soir and had not in fact written any of the essays ^ these cssays 

llterar y studies. This would not have prevented tbe committed t0 paper. Is there 
eXlst ing as thoughts in his mind, even if they were n given writ ten expression 

intrinsic difference between thoughts which h ^ is la nguage-dependent, 

and written texts which have not survived? It The fact that we can have 

then thought is semiotic in character, and therefore t ^ ^ ^ ^ we can 
1° ac cess to it is not fundamentally different, ther ' And if tho ught is 

baVe no access to documents that have been ant __ if one could have 

6mi °tic, then the number of 'texts' P otential y tps ^ iterary interpretation is almost 

Cce « to them-in the textual interplay that constitutes 
Witless. 



1 Fu,u ^r«ro !pects I 
read, but with 

fj^to^^J do not. These contingent considerations 

I"' 16 th ° Se -at erials 5 t a : materials 0f *ose writers which have survived did ** * 
" 61r Works , the C n ai " e a h Vaila ble for writers about whom we know little a P a 

f * t*^*^ CM- literary interpretation would be *<, 
£f -t erpretation ^ ^ost never exhibit any concern about the £ 
^ COn «ng eM factors Solves interplay with texts other than the 1* 

hat s «iou s issues are J^W« which texts take part in such interplay 0 f 

- Perhaps be mustrated by 

Man , 3tl0n ' A s ignif ican f g Iecent literar y criticism in relati ° n " , W** 
thel l3ter w er el" 1 ^ in *e 'Paul de Man affair' was its effect o ^ , 

9 oT'° r fi8Ure in «t«a^' * ***** that de Man-generally re ^ 

colt°? y l£ ^ ^ W in hiS -tive Belgium to collaborate" „ 

'coUabo ° Dernda ' s Wri ting s anri° W " * his c ^-al writings had been r^ > 
C r ? niSt ' stings w e : ° ther philos °Phical and critical texts. When t „ fl 
" §erreadt he later ^ a significant change took place. 0^ 

CVerythi n g th al ° USSCaU ' Sud inly h ? h thingS Strike «* * a different way. When he * , 
^l o« s at 0 f *n tried t " o ly a b * phical revelation works int0 that . The ^ 3 n 

th6im P^o ^ C ° f nsid «atio n , h f a VG ' th3t is a certain exclusion of easy 
Intern " HiS ° W " wor k " "° W fl °° ded ^ck and is trained on his own ^ 

nter P r etatio ns 0 f th " ieopard y- 9 ^ 

C0 -^ ^ C w ho t0 d ? Ma " timing that there were co^ 
th «deM a 1Cal bre ak fro m t b nd de Man have argued that the late a < 

H if on T that this Effect h 6 in which they were published co te * 

a «Ons S U ; SU6S the Ccatio? * Critica < writings were read and i 

W ha ti d I" 31 ' Cmics C * ° f thh ' ° ne is f aced whh certain ***** , 
WCle «ol h ^ ^lier wr^T Uttle ^ of confronting. ^ 
reSea C In" bUmed down o T 6 fail6d t0 —ive, that the library in d * 
the - wa h ! h0had hied bee " destroyed in wartime ***** > 

the -C sh ref ° re "° -rvivin"! h had in fact found no*** > 

int -Pre ^ P ^ th ea § r J**** of * Man's past? Whatever vie* * * » 
Yet ' if a n " e 0fdeMa "'s w r k ? T ^"gs, a crucial dimension 

^bT^ 1 ^^ Pr ° Claimed that his later writings had J ^ 

UreCOncil abl 1 ° C °^n such a aCOnnect ion, would not a critic W ^ 
th res Ponsibi e Vo mter P r etation of de Man as an 
truing'? What this example illustrates 



is th3 { tn 
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'construing' may seem to provide a corrective to over-ingenious or ^ZZ^d 
P-tations, to restrict interpretation to interplay with texts which haphazardly happened 
to have survived offers no assurance of interpretive vahdity or truth . 

How sho uld iiterary criticism respond to this situation? 
ahst critics such as Abrams that the critic shou d co*to°r« 
which have survived and resist any speculation *^£2££S by de L s truc 
able. The argument that forms of interpretation such a tho p act J 
twists like Miller are inherently relativistic and a literary 

*an ge whenever a new theory emerges and **?^^J^*u** 
t^t-is undermined by the fact that 'construmg abo cannot a shake _ 
-tabihty For example, one could imagine the effec ^ ^"terp ^ _ 

'Peare if a letter from Shakespeare was discovered which beg ^ 
Catholic I am of course appaued by the persecution of C holi ^ ^ 

^cause of the gunpowder plot'. (Indeed, something eqan le ^ 
Jhakespeaiian criticism, since evidence has emerged that Sh P ^ ^ 

Catholic connections, and this has had some effect on .St** P ^ ^ 
e° u ld just as easily imagine other letters along similar hr .« ^.^^ , Dear ^ 
^amatic effect on Shakespearian interpretation in quite ^ sucn nonse nse'; 

Ho ^ right Montaigne was about religion. I certainly no long ^ ^ women ,. 
,^ar Ben, I much prefer sex with girls under the age ot ^ ^ Shake s P eare 

De ar Ben, As you know, I am really Christopher Marlowe- ^ n , 

eould not have written: 'Dear Ben, I find Lacan's ideas use u eraWfi scope for 

but even if one places cultural limits on Shakespeare, there 

mt erpretive variation. might b e argued, are special 

Bu t both the de Man and the Shakespeare sltuatl ^ uce ^ s0 out 0 f keeping with 
cases. How many other writers would be likely to pro uc ^ ^. se questi0 ns in 

0ur Preconceptions that they would have the power to un ^ , $m argue 

s "ch a radical way about how their published texts s ou ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ as m 
tha t potentially every writer is in such a situation, lo ^ ^ might have 

' x ample, I mentioned above the possibility that de 3 ble t0 obta in a position 

bee n destroyed. To take this further: what if de Man had DC ^ ^ ^ & scmda] - m 
at Le Soir and had not in fact written any of the essays ^ these essays 

lltera ry studies. This would not have prevented the ^.^^ tQ paper . Is there 
eXlst ing as thoughts in his mind, even if they were ^ ^ expression 
a °y intrinsic difference between thoughts which have n ^ language . dep endent, 
and written texts which have not survived? * The fact that we can have 

then th 0ught is semiotic in character, and therefore t ^ ^ ^ we can 
^° acc ess to it is not fundamentally different, ther , . f thought „ 

bave no access to documents that have been cant __ if one cou ld have 
emi °tic, then the number of 'texts' potential ^ s J lnterpre tatIon is almost 
Cce « to them-in the textual interplay that constitutes 
hmM ess . 
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The significant h v£ 
acce « to them, whauhf, J ^ C ° Uld ha Ve access to them' . Given that one does #*' 
the banner of Abrams It ^ Wh ° is Emitted to 'construing' the literary 6 
^mtobebe^ 

that ^ose interpretation" I * ta *<»8 oneself to the materials that have survived, K , 
6lSe t0 «« the fan ' " ° ne Const ^cts will exist on the basis of an artificial stab iW 
m ^ that Hill feneraT t0 P ° SSible *#> ™ order to create an 

What 'aHegori zing) crit - f alternative interpretations, which is ^ 

ana lytic th eory . if 0ne "2rl 0t mmple ' in ^ding Wordsworth in the light of P 
atl0nisa nim possible n lud « from this that the search for 'truth' in literaiy ^ 
arealI readingsof wha J';; enifo ^iscommittedto'construing'inAbrams's^ 

J* ^ough all readCr^^^ 

f e *an oth ers , unless on^ miSreadin 8 s < are some misreadings not mo* », 
*«**d as equ ne » to claim that 'misreading' means that all reading * e 

n0t * attainable, th* Ending that, though 'Lh' in interpret 3 ed , 

^^'^Z^™ ««* that all interpretations should be t ^ 
1^ orphilos 0ph > " ' C1Sm ' a ^ -ore than they would be in cognate ^ 
wT emS COmin § to %h ' Ptetati0nS m V ^ open to revision in the light ^ 

^LT 9 ^ moi" r Pr0miSethedatathat ' cons1 



where, S ' but this does no? mem ° dol ogi« being brought to bear - ^ , 
sumnl aUeg0ri2 ing' mol C ° mpr ° mise the claim that 'construing' *** ^ 
m T° n Und ^4 th s ° f fetation are inherently relativist^ ' > 
htio " an ^erp e* D a gU ^nt is that literary interpretation is **f£ $e ,P- 
^t-ary * Station in other forms of 

the e ^ ° h f diSCOU -- the concept of 'misreading' is " f > 
discour^^^tesensTL v 3 reC ° 8niti ° n that interpretation can 
tow?' ^ tor of" r Uall y a11 ^ms of discourse apart from B** * 

the on " P ° SSibIe - Ute ar r iPretati0n * * COnst antly attempts to £ # 
liter ! ^ ° f '^eadW Ration, in contrast, is much more ^ of 
'C^^io, I would argue, 'truth' is alien to 

This i rPtetati on. 8 1S n0t ' as h were, a necessary evil, but is *> 

related to th r^' 

Philosonh ^^PP'y less for K Pretation mu st be controlled, and th s 
t^hen^ 

heated aT ^ ^sterna ^phical or historical ^ > 

Be -u e f 7' * ; t h h en * is «*- that their discourses can^ K o 

inter Preta ti o *** ^m ^i?"** as Hayden White and *<J 
aUt hori y I" are ^t i ntrms ? f ^ bourse, however, pragmatic co joI)5 
has allow e I i° ^ *« Po" to bUt C - be t-Posed only by those * ^ 
C0 ^-eC? rar ^-terp ret ;^ n °; 0 ^ol interpretation at an institution , ^ 

mS ° f ^erpretation T ? ^ mUCh more radically from 'co^ tr 
n t'elds such as history or philosophy- 



Performing literary interpretation 

Literary interpretation as performance 

n u-ersrv interpreters to value interpretive 

°ne of the effects of this has been to "^^f^ P £ek t0 make their readings 1 
-novation much more highly than in related fields and different 
^ferent in major respects from previous ^dings, and ^ ^ ^ 

If one reads an interpretation of a literary text in a ^ m 

0n ly minimal reference to previous readings of tna ' ent from prev i 0US readings, 
emphasis will be on attempting a reading significantly am ^ ^ ^ gnd 
Criticism therefore becomes more performance than a sea ^ ^^^^ theorists who 
this is as true for criticism that aims at 'construing'^ as for pos^ cm create 

talk about 'the performativity of critical language . im ^ Qr whQ are 

Attain difficulties in the teaching of literature. Studen s ^ ^ ^ Qr 

specially attentive at lectures and who then reproduce ^ derivative or at worst 
le eturer wrote or said in essays are at best marked down o ^ ^ u t erary inter- 

abused of plagiarism. Such students have misunderSt °° us interpretat ions, but to learn 
P^ation. They are not to reproduce the content of previo^ ^ ^ ^ performance, 

from such performances how they might develop ^ ^ gbout ^ in a speci f jc 
drawing as little as possible from what other critics a critiC ism puts literary 

se nse. This constant need for interpretive innovation m ^ ^ of critiai , 
cnticism under strain, and may account for the hig ^ deconstr uction or New 
J c hools, as the emergence of new critical schools s ' reates new interpretive 

'hstoricism or various types of feminist or Marxist cri 

Pa r adig ms which allow literary texts to be mined tor n ^ rearguard ac t lo n to make 
Tr aditionalist critics such as Abrams are clearly fig ^ ^ inter pretation in other 

"erary interpretation return to 'construing' in the ma ^ , construing ' cannot be 
helds and to reject interpretation as performance^ mnce in wh ich certain 

c °mpletely divorced from performance. It is a kind A ^ ^ ^ compare 
inventions and controlling mechanisms play a doi musidans , at least in 

construing' to performance in the area of classical m»- ^ ^ musical score . 

the modern era, conventionally must adhere to the no ^ Qf eyen minima i 
An yone who listens to, say, a Beethoven s y mph0 " y 7pn y Derform ances are not of course 
C °mpetence will recognize it as such, but all Beethov F ^ to the 

the same: conductors and musicians have freedom witn ^ ^ ^ dgpart totally 
^ us ic before them, short of altering the notes or playmfe such constr aints, just as 
froni the composer's markings. Musicians choose to ^ therefore subjec t to 

COns truers of texts in Abrams's sense do. Interpretive 

C6 ;tain controls. h , - conS truing', in contrast, resem- 

n Int erp retersoflit erary texts who choose to go be ^ n isation . Whereas a classical 
ble ia 2Z musicians committed to a high degree « ^ ^ forms of jaZ z apart 
^ Usi cian adheres to the composer's notes and mstruc ^ as necessari]y t0 

^ that which is highly orchestrated, musicians would . 



*" "^position. I„ ^f 0 * 10 " as but also (rom all previous rendi»°" 

*^"«= horn previ „ I™?" ; °' K s °™ ™hes °f >'"»ry interpret" 0 "' j, 
° *«» «he so„ rce « 5 °' P<*°™ance may be very radical, and it 
™7«o„ bet » « ™Provisa, io „ „,_,„ , he ax o( interpret" 

M " le '' S of ' A s ™" »1 the „ ork whlch provoke s it, as for «•«* 

C "*s SMh as Abram My S P» Seal'. . „ ,s 

~ "* P^ance-based .i.erary aW**, 

sen? o as Z ,han )aZ2 ' E ™ "* m « ft « formS 0i '"J* 

* P ™«> tan fhe C mi " h ' -T- *e parasite can never be 

^ man ^^mo,„ " to >«°™. there mu s, be an awareness of I*" 
U „„ ft»-n« d y °" ann0t «* Place in a vacnnm. Thns all )» 
I el" ?' " «t«a,y intr" 1 ■»«»**«. And «he amount of radi^ " , 

ta r ws ' uke m v : a,ion ' is wry " mi ftft ^ ™° m °, b> 

Po ;,'" S mh ' Path 0, " « i»- rnnsidans in particniar schools or « 

'o erf! '""^ ftftrpreta, I" Cam «*« °' improvise, of the past. To asK ^ 

aticl ' aH - Th «= Is n p , ^""""''"ftt'orobiecfive validity, is 1* »* 
=PPro * r b °th are" ,M =P«-Uon o, performance in em* » „ (( 

Cb„ ' Ch Wl " ftfftence th ,W lnt «P— "111 come along and a*>, 
»« sp, „" °' Wtarmances of other musicians and # 

Ptoaeb?,,"* »«here „„ ""ft' B "' «* Innovative Interpretive «f** ,f 

ft"o«.lo„ I" 6 ' 6 ftoftl'comer"* ' hem em "» ta « &om P'™* 

,h «at f„ ' hen b °«> literary nf "* Khen th « seems to be no m°« ' ^ 

m >Vap p ' r n,lcis 'oe„c„ u J e "'"Potion and |az2 would be In crisis. * er < 

1 hav e ° bE or „„ th !' tote Wve performance of sncb p»«« *> 
10 ™'*y a"T ^ ' C «*u i n " g a ;:7" , ft8 >o be said on the topic. 
Miller. Zl ftftrpreav, „ ' \ ' Wm of '"erary interpretation has no h « ^ ■> 
warily any 1 a "> appatt °^ the prizing' methods of ^ 
"O'ftn :r !en " e '^0 »ha T «»t 'construing' provides are* rf 
^^'^tar* ' a| ft8°'ft'ng' approaches. '«« 
mo * o „ :° Mt ft«ftn, b T "ff '" ee "V of signification that Abrar* < <S ■ 
S,abl »«n r"" 10 " an ° tte «W of Performance. If * 

"° '"'the! 27 Tl in ardving a, 'tmth' or » ^ * 

*» aim , T fol ftferpt, ' ° Ultl CO "aborate in its own demise, as *V 
ft'^taL""*' or stabi " ' ™' "* encompasses all W*<L^ 
80al °' 'n ,T "ntinue mean ft«' As long a s there is a 
* ha ' mark '""ft'' s "nc b ,e ' y ' Thls d esire to interpret itself ******* 

'""-I' giv * **. , "If f '°ft interpretation in other fiel* » * ,< 
P"°'i.y over ,° "ft'Pre,-,„ other wq lnterpre ,adon a ^ 

ftferpretlve -truth- or 'obiectivity', and V 
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interpretation as performance, literary cl.lc.sm avoids being caugh . of 
"Cons o, interp etation as a search for Wrfh. If truth' has any P « " f 

P^ahon, i. ,s Merely as a kind of heron ,,e the W^^TZT* - , 
*at some end to the dialectical process will finally be achieve , 
Perpetually deferred. 

T he ethics of performing interpretation 

r . .miHHther limit literary interpretation 
1 mentioned previously that traditional criticism could eir ^ ^ 
t0 interplay with those texts which happen to have sut - ^ ^ eqU ivalent of 
Possible texts which are beyond access, the latter approa ^ ^ ^ ^ 
rea ding Shakespeare in Zizek-like fashion through the jon in this way 
ethical n„„.«__ h.ve the right to use the imagine 



rea ding Shakespeare in Zizek-like fashion through the t ^ jn m$ way 

et hical question as to whether critics have the right ^ sof interpretation that regard 
t0 generate innovatory interpretations. In non-literary ^^ ns ^ mjsreading and 

' tru th' and objective validity as constitutive, thU " ^^al irresponsibility or betrayal. For 
Performance, such invention would be seen as mteliectu ^ und ermined if a 

example, the credibility of academic historical dlscour wJth accred ited historical 
hls torian used the forged Hitler diaries to create '" "^ But since literature is Active, 
documents in order to generate a new reading of the azl ^ md there fore any 

ar §uably the performance of literary interpretation ib daim today that Shake- 

6thical objection to inventive interplay lacks force, e ^ ^ ^ thg p[ay nQW 

s Peare's representation of Richard III was unethical, as tipn5 of historical fairness 

are interested in it as pure performance and care litt e a snUeting the consequences of 

0r documentary accuracy. However, Salman Rushdie is s . ^ <performs ' history, and 

man y Muslims refusing to accept that his novel The ba m as 'performing' 

' n the Elizabethan period many may have refused Q ory of the fictive, and 
^tory. Itmay ^ 

thus as open without constraint to interpretation as p ^ of shake speare's plays 

However, it might seem difficult to accept that an in ■ V ^ be ethicaL But lf 

, ase d, for example, on the speculation that he was a p between such an 

Utera ry interpretation is performance, is there any esse ^ Richard m as a 

lnter Pretation and Shakespeare, for performance purp ' merary . critical spheres one is 

7^ but psychopathic killer? In both the literary ^and ^ ^ ^ and 

^ ali ng with discourse based on performance, rathe, ^ ^ definitive: as lon g as 

l biecti ve fact are seen as constitutive. And no perfoim ^ shakeS p e are's repre- 

there ^ a desire to perform, other performances will ^ ^ mmy power 
^tion 0 f Richard m was a particularly powe^^ 

has ^thing to do with 'truth' in any documentary ^ . nterpretive interplay by 

, 0ri e might tend to assume that if it were P^ iS J^ ^, material-as, for example, 
btm ging literary texts into relation with 'invented hist 



in connecting shak 

1^7'" ° rde ' "> «S£ IT m0Wme "' no, previous —»< 
^ >» te„ bltoaon ™ 2T am interpretation, this would «*g 

" 2 7' d * on , ne * ! W But such a fear has little 

e u :°" *» '"'^ «olT V r th ° Se of Power within 
" 1U ™»'"T an":' °" P-isses were more 

una ' hey fa "«f to do s! mPe " n 8 Interpretations based on con* « j 
251*" '"^ 'nterpretan ta *~^ would no. he publi^ £ 
lC«T mt ? «"» i,r a a " Perf °™»nce will be acknowledged in * e 
*sc„„ ° ", e UM «>»'ned bv „ ' gUmmts ' "ave presented have logical 
wifti" e ' ,ikell <««ydisc„ u ?T aHCS ' Th °"Sn I have argued that 
> . r U "° nS ' °n elf''' " "--pragmatic, academic literary *»* > 
»«n 8 311 o'scipl,™ ™ mmeS ,he " misi on statements a. least, see « „ 

as Par. o, „ °' S >nd c„„ s 0 ,° the Und of alternative aceo » ds)1 

'ype o, * """"sity as * " Wi " ^ ' he in ' e ' eSB « aad<!, ° a »" " ' 

Perf0 'm«nce and has * ,U ,on 'o resist the idea .ha. literary ir>.erP«°" 

Sn0ult "nate aim beyond that. 

^READING 

De t4 an p 

tended to Th eor v » rlis^ 

^'Richard tlCle ' de ^ndel; h ? riC '' 28 (1974), 33-51- in « ^ 

post ^d erni : *!°*»* omton, „ concept of misreadin « a « ainst vari0US ^ ta " 

Mod e i s of r 3t M£ *es an I Y ' .rf ^ 

u ^^^^^^ 1980), pp. 338-71. Argues that all ft^d* 

Hamac her, Wern ^ de ^onst a 1 ;° Winter P^ation is the only game in ^ 

H ert2) N 1 te only persuade . ^ 

^ ^^i^^^^Press, 1994).^ . 

that con trol P e ^ ^/it erary text s " an ; 4 ^ 2l2 ~ 28 ' Argues that attempts to 
(19?8) ' 14! : 6 h ° s °Phy as a p J mstlt "tion is ideological in its basis. ,^ 

PP0 « of the view that philosophy is 'a ^ d 
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-ntrast to the standard view of philosophers that philosophical language is merely a neutral 

means of representation. „ t h Century Europe (Baltimore: Johns 

White, Hayden, Metahistory: The Historical Imagination m Nineteen ^ torians unc0 nsciously 

Hopkins University Press, 1973). Claims that nmet ™- as rom ance, tragedy, comedy. 
^Ployed various archetypal tropes to shape their narratives, 
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The responsibilities of the writer 

s «w Burke 



[A] poet is a li v, 

lmself ' and reason is no longer in him. 

Plato- I° n 



Scio CirClearOUndh ™ thrice, 

A neon honey-dew hath fed, 
^ drunk t he milkofparad .; 

Sam -Ta y i orColeridge/Kub]aKhan , 



- "vh* Coleridge, 'Kubla Khan' 
Like writing r ( 

'«PMerl*" 0 "*'Hatet,t? im rom »« and ends P' agmat ' S « 
«Ani sh * °n.y late^*"^' 5 '^ubla Khan', the idea of the P«> ^ »i* 
t r* °' * e Poe s T r *». such celebrations are of a P*> 

'^I^^ ln l^, 1 '" 6 ' We ^ a circle around him 
°'a<es an, * Sl0 "' «^ f„ ' toms - °n rereading do * 

^^'^^teaS,^ by s «tag Plato's ^Hi. beside his f » „■ 

Sra ^oa ' °H «» Pe "^^ fo the principles of P^ „ 

' a i ,K ^ *> live „ J' lamet " °< a„,s, that he is both 
a " is,ic «»c in" 6 ^ ™r „ " Z aM 0utsl *. a. bofh .he defining, ^ „„» 

8a '«J»yc S? " '° Whkh » *ran.s imaginative ✓ 
K1!l Ch , v la:id *» another great no« 

ta '"to tan " " e E »«»sh e „ on ! e t0 s « 'he public burning of his bo* [0 ✓ 

m ls »»Z nmwt and ext ^ Class »"ich feted Oscar WU* s „d* 

Du «ng the , aCC ° Um to that s^, t ' ls expected to transcend his »' 

ha,e "a « £ *"% h Cev y " ' he W0 * "''ends its mores. «">«' 

the it * We * m ° St aCademlcs ' a«.he«es, and ar.*" > 

Wi *'n Mo ^ "0* is ,„ d 7„ ' he W 'ter is beyond ethical recall. A ' > 

e ' n ' S ' a «*e.ics :r N t"' f * -tor and answerable ^ 
New Criticism it became a virtual he^ 
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to be judged in terms of its internal coherence, < m the web 

or its creation or its subsequent social, political, or in the 

has no need of its spider. An orthodoxy in classrooms anc i un y ^ ^ ^ ^ 
half of the twentieth century, this approach ducer rather 

*ore dramatically as 'the death of the author'. The reader ^became P 
*anthec 0 nsumer 0 fthetext;literature'ssi g nifi^ 
b « in its destination; the question 'Who is speaking? became mys 

da , nt M hP nrotected from the effects of the 

!n a world of textual anonymity, the author would De p ^ ^ 

^t, and the text protected from the effects of its author ^s lite. 

h ave faced the threat or the reality of persecution on the nyms (Currer Be ll, 

n °r need women authors have been impelled to adopt m i P ^ re ductive ad 
^or ge Eliot, etc.) in order to gain a respectful audience tor t ^ ^ biogra p hiC al 
'""nrnwi arguments (literally, 'arguments against the m i ^ ^ ^ 

det ails are used to discredit the work, would be impossi ^ ^ ^ withQut risk 
ma ttered nothing who is speaking, the author could sign ^ ^ ^ sgme 
A nonymit y is not a value in itself, but depends upon con ■ ^ ^ 
mi §ht be in favour of anonymity in the case of a text liket^ ^ ^ ^ 
"ghteously concerned to identify the author of a text Qf ^ tomI - nem arguments is 
As for protecting the text from its author, the avoi ar i ^ dogs ^ invalidate 

^arly desirable. That Tony Benn comes from a wealthy m> » ^ maRes 
^ A/XM Wen& for Sodafom , any more than Jonathan of aestnetic merit. How- 

lrav <*s a petty book, or Larkin's racism deprives Hign ^ fallacioU s, but the fact 

^ it is not the conjunction of authorial life and ex ^ The placement of an 
that the life is used to judge rather than contextua ize ofi and in quiry, rather 

aUth °r's life beside his work opens up a channel on ^ & Wagner or 

han o ne of evaluation. In extreme cases, say the an i- . ncumbent upon us 

^ Nazi affiliations of a Martin Heidegger, it is ethically ^ ^ thernse lves with so 
t0 lo «k at how a great musician and a great P hilosopne our ^construction of the 
muc h that is worst in modernity. Such knowledge » ™ culture tna t preceded 

^ions between art and politics in the epoch of bu ^ ^ m Ring 

Nati onal Socialism, but should not be over-extended s ^ reconstruction 

C fe or Be ^ fl „ dTfme . Knowledg e of who is speaking ^ ^ at a certain 

° f ^hy ethically troublesome or pernicious discour ^ 

^ °f culture, history, of national and persona c ^ g ^ comm t , 

f Soc iet ies are not, in any case, likely to lose interest in ^ ^ ^ ^ demand t0 

° rtu nes of biography in our day and age alone testuy ^ ^ a cdme t0 its 

^* a work to its author is virtually as in the act of publication, 

f^ator, a murdered body to its murderer. ^ witn society, and accepts 

J 6 ^ter-li ke any ethical agent-implicitly ^ d the wor k. Consequently, we 
the Possibility that a tribunal may one day assemble aro 



4S8 l F »'«sa„ dretrospecte 



fee l justified in h id- d 
dem ^trab, y in J n ; e n d g 3n ^*or to account where real-world effects are cle*j£ 
areas °f ambi guity or Wd ^ bUt mre is the ^ when a text does not g** 
eVlsite d upon the auth 0r s ^ " We haVe also *> ask whether misinterpretation* , 
gUard against misinte J ta if 0nl y to the extent that the author did too 1> « 
miSlnt «Pretati 0n is po ^° n - Ind ^, we would have to ask if such a thing * P 

Responsibility ann 

tyan dun,ntended outcomes 

But0n meal 0n ° nn ° maneIse 

e is the scourge of my punishment 

Nathaniel Hawthor Sophocles, Oedipus Rex , 

«na « J emUK »l*h h L ' S ° *" chi »»ers act against Ms desiS* 

* * -.OX?? S » » «* TwoLmes would ^ 
outco^^' -c^^r" »* the confusion of the 
. "«~ua atej(| « ^gree of responsibility an author should 0* ^ 

«ve CT" GW ' he *&| '-Enable youths to romantic suia ;> 
"°h d 0 „T bey ° M «« " h«" ,'° «* «as.rophes. Broadening '* # 

c "Mes n ° 01 a Marxist', ™ 88ea ' reminded himself of the caveat he ^ 
b "»«ht ZT '° m b e *e„ i n PaSMd °» to new speculations, impe"' 16 " sse <« 
fre„cV R er ,OW ' taess the pa ™: ,8,lln 8 the eugenics movement; «« „ t 

eXa "P)es T ™ thenee" Te" ^ *-* philosophy p.ayed » < S «* 
Pla * the ra !'r y UIl "««,e ho " f °' an<i Napoleon possible. Extreme *> ,„» 
*** „ ( Z Ki n «'°n of S W ' he « h '«' and political come fo« " el , » 

Some ""^onallty hnplodes, an d society ** 

author yyea " after F 

s Peakin § a :t mia ^ sho^*^ had declared the death or 
ti0nal 4 " n ^ Nation interested in the N 3 ' 

iSm ' " was t r " CS 3nd the d l Martin Heid ^ger's practical invol^ t ^ 
res P°nsibi t ' 6 the Sa lman R ! HH StrUCti ° nist PauI * Man's wartime col * ri a 

P-p e tT^^P^io^ ^ h0 -ver, which showed 
CenS0 «hip ^ ^ mto d^^^ of the culture in general. ^ 

theli ^^toat ; eSP ° nSib ^ties of I tUmed °" the issues of ^ 
' Sh0Uld or s houl S d ° n f * e ^ the writer's duty to his own *^ 
ldn ° tbe ^t upon artistic freedom, in the 3 
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^n became the core concept of many a ^^^ZZZ 
following year the Ayatollah Khomeini put a gnsly and 1 te ^ 
notion of the death of author in sentencing the authoi and publis 

^ t0 d6ath - f p .die's story 'shaped itself against his inten- 

se reception (if not the writing) of Rushdie s story sn y md his 

t^ns', and 'unforseen events' did occur. A catas ^° phe ure that this ensuing real- 
Publishers-seemed for a while to be in the offing. One car ^ . ntention jnt0 the com . 
w °dd drama could not have been programmed at the eve ^ responsibility for 
Position of The Satanic Verses. But does this absolve Rus t0 weave fictions 

these unintended outcomes? He was not obliged, as was c centuries 
° n pain of death, or to choose as his source material 'The ^^^.^ Nof need he have 
°f scholarly tradition had zealously protected from public c ^ meta fictionality, 
ttaded off one set of cultural values against another by bn g » ^.^ nQt 

an d self-consciousness into contest with a religion and te ^ q{ respons ibil- 
ac knowledged mediation as a form of authorial absolutl ° n what had been written in his 
"y- 1 To this extent, Rushdie declined to put his name o ^ ^ ^ ^ hg {redy 
name, wished to be the authoritative reader as well as ^.^.^ Not for no thing 
su nendered from the privacy of an intuition to public namej tQ a 

did society call him back along the ethical path that tracks a 

pers on, a biography, and set of intentions. ^.^ the her0 from thy heart' 

F riedrich Nietzsche did not live to see his line 'Do no ^ astonishmen t that those 
ltlsc dbed on the gates of Auschwitz. But we can ma & n of history . Before those 
Wor ds could have travelled so far and on such ternw ^ ^ which he 

^ 0rd ^ at that place, he might recall the 1^;^*^ recog nize that just as you 
Pe nned them on the heights of Sils Maria in 188J, ^ » an act of writing-no 

Ca nnot step i nto the same river twice, so, too, no pure y ing t0 one argument, 

: es toration of original context-is ever possible. Nietzscn , ^ ^ Hoiocaust , ^ 
^he victim of a bad case of 'moral luck' . If the argumen : ^ ^ hang on 

en the embroilment of the name 

'Nietzsche' with ^ t0 gain a degree 

Slm P!e contingencies such as that of a mentally ill young , borroW _ a . quot e' relation 
3t A " School. Yet to cast the Nazi propagandists in a f ction between, say, 

^h Nietzsche's texts seems no less crude than to see a cans 
7 Spake Zarathustra and the Holocaust. respo nsibility, so as to see the 

f He * one needs to distinguish carefully ^ ti ^" bet ween the deed or act of 
**** as a subset of the latter. An analogy might be d ^ ^ senses . A man or 
^ rit ing and the concept of deed in its customary ^ mo ^ is only t o 

^an who drinks and drives does not usually m " d . ntention d s not 

Whi, st under the influence of alcohol. But th I** £ ^ We do have 

^nt us from holding that person responsible * thusm , an intent which 

^che on record stating his intent in stake the existence o 

S also an unshackling from any intent: 'To play *eff«* pj ^ suryival of the race . 
hUma nity, in order perhaps to attain something highe 



4, °' «d retrospec(s 

Chill* 

liT^^^T 6thiCal t0 the -thetic, humanity to the dr*j£ 
-ceNie t2Scheha ^ Jh, h we can only surmise that it m be a post-hum 

- -Pons ibility th /- " g s, the fortunes of his Qwn _ ft „ , thro wof t 

H^ hilSt * ^tends nol ^ W6ight ° f responsibility. His intention ^' „ 
traged * In *e eeniy pr h n e ^ b ^nd itself- has turned many a d*** -* 
Ikn0W ^^t e 0ned ECCeH ° m0 ' he Glares: 

° n 'y be ginning nu ^m be wars the like of which X have never yet been 
A antral doctrine of v ^ ^ great politics -" .he 

fat ^ 

ot her w 0 r Pled ^ s himself tn , ^ 316 inscribed on the ^ 1^ 
H iT^^^h m e hiS texts and readerships) thus ^ 0 

a *nowi ed yetsi§ned hisnam accou ntable.' 4 In this sense, 
Is *iah he V 8emem ° f an ethically? t0 **** irres P°nsibility, made an ett 
0ri ntrud eu aredn0tfor eonse quen r S r nSibleaCtNietzschecourted ^ 

3S he would have th P f f t0 hiS 0wn tribuna1 ' wished 1 

CLne future am^„,..-i_. 



''-Pons " «* "*ng- bW , bl "*" ° f ™ ™* upon » 
»*S % ' W 'l8nML* am ^°™«abla- ,„ this sense, he ad»* 

bMnh^'^orc^ 

*° »>= C°" h ' S He ca , "'d a joyous 'yes' »*»*,:/ 

,UreaSta »o U Wha»;^ h ' ms «'on,so„„, rl La.,»ishedasn,n* t »' 

Therisk °' writ ing 

Tw ° authors ri, 

P'oduc ed a ' then: one l ivingon d 

° fferi ded thr" 11 " 3 ' h y b nd d is ' '' ° ne wh o avowedly writes fiction, the „„ 
lived in th e C9n0ns of Islam th * Whkh ^ <W today call philosopW 
thr0 ^out h s 6 ° f 3 h l! ther Wh ° 0ffe ^d those of humanism- o 0 
teXts 'the o h Spr ° duc hvei ife U o r " Cane ' 'he other who languished in °> 
" b0 * ca 6 ; Wh0 *d with Wh ° Was to see the dramatic rec< jp . y 
COnte *ts, to l Wntin S emer ges I 7* Sma11 circle of friends to count as a a n 
° ral teach ° Umnte nd ed ? fath6rle ^ orphaned at birth, free to re^ s * 
abusi n§ its terrn betwe gS ' t0 have "nforseeable outcomes- ^ ^ 

C ° rrect 3 ^tten tex ! r *** Wh ° ca * benefit from a <B**** 

dmgs - peipt;: power ° f « its audi t:'s > 

1 1Ve 0n writing and (ir)responsibility W S 
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. , ( „„t t h a t the former bemoans the very 
-ctly with the postmodern vi ew, but for ^^ Kndetsw ^ g fenceless 
textual dispossession that the latter celebrates. This sltu t10 " ^ same form of 

before its clients, unable to answer for itself, only capable of retu rning 
^s in face of numerous conflicting ™ re ™ 

g-mrne its own audience and reception. From here, U woul e temp^ ^ ^ 
th « writing is irresponsible^ s« just as no theory can predict 

bourse can guarantee its safe passage. Yet it is P^* 1 ^^ f he natU re of 
fo the question 'Who is speaking?' its perennial urgency ^ ^ ^ Qf 

^s demand, we need to investigate its origins, wh.cn ^ 
^rary criticism. We need also to make an imaginative ,ourney 
ht erature and ethics were inseparable. 



The origins of authorial agency 

h stilitytotheobjectofitsstudy.lt 
Unlike any other discipline, literary criticism arose m o banishment of the poet s from 
has a precise moment of origin in Plato's arguments foi ^ persua siveness against 
the ideal city. In the Republic, Plato presents cases o ^ advances the famous 
Poe hy (by which we may understand literature in gen _ ^ a copyistj one who 
c °Py of a copy' argument, whereby the artist is an inter ^ ^ ^ 

Merely represents a bed which a carpenter has made tiom of literature for pro- 
ldea l form of the bed. More telling are the ethical de i _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
m °ting patterns of imitation which are injurious to so ^ ^ ^ the 

°Pment of children-arguments that remain va ^ emotiona i identification 
Porr iographies of sex and violence-and for fostering ^ ^ g my as t0 

Wh ich involves the audience, readers, or auditor* . i orary equivalent in 

P fecl ^de rational reflection (an argument which finds 

Brec ht's theatre and theory of alienation). $ critique; though, we have 

To comprehend the urgency and intensity of the betwee n myth and 

0 temind ourselves that before Plato there were no t ^ Within pr imar- 

imaginative literature and rational thought, etm ^ ^ its reposit0 ry. 
J ° ral cultures, literature was not an aspect of cultu ^ encydopaedia , 0 ne 

^h the Homeric poems, Socrates and Plato conf^n ^ ^ al 

Whl * not only constituted a vast reservoir of hi ton _^ ^ ^ poetry of oral 
6rved as a guide to mores, attitudes, and ethical mp ^ but as the 

radi hon is not t0 be seen as recreation, myth, or und 

^inant educational resource of its culture. sly as theatre, festival, and 

recitation of the Homeric works served gifted indiV iduals hold 

>• There can be no archive in an oral ^^^oanother generation, and so 
hat formation in their heads and ^sticW^" ^ the task 0 f memorization 
° n - T he consequence of devoting the best minds of 



h0 """8 cul, u , e ,„ d ^ ™ lture from expendi , B ^ on tWi col0SS al 

Sse ». q»«0 D ^ jn(or " J huS incumbered, the mind had become free » » ^ 
'S"°«ted knowI ° stored ,„ the artlflcial and external slg „. The* « ( 

* « •«■«„„, J, ^ *' K1 »<i ». a de mind ,be s „biec, in relabon * ,. 
™ aud,e„ K *;° ,hH haM . subject a „d „ bj ec, were no. differenda " 
of ide„ tlflcat|o ironed themselves in the tale and » 

O * "° m *e w 0rk , assess " °< "«rary criticism, which involves s 

cot ' he »"«al 2 ' K W ° b|M ° f A rather than of direct exf^ 
Z« 7 «*. c e" °' W " ,in « d °« "".ion * Ce> 
Poe ^ maSto to * lhal ° f -ferial responsibility. Thus, «» » „, 

he I?' ** to=»nt by " " ^ Wordia, ^.ary theorist who » 

w " '°° tha ' "* >«» r id ««»ctofon, Socra.es was disapP»»f of j* 
tos ,, aSn0, «s*m,h ° I ' W< " ks m 'Sht provide a rational 
-to r !U * " ^ f h ^ ' h ™ to «• *eir poetry, *«.»*<*? "> 

n! and d "toa„s, s h .?l Kta « 'hey mean M p„ to „ „„_ c) . 



with™,. , as find i„ m ,0 write their poetry, but a Krnu v. g 

° s k " 0 " in « ^ 'he lets 7 aM Pro " h « s "ho deler an their subL»« " 
'hue ,7 *"•*■«, ha ' Z * th ^' »P0U,Sy 22b-c). . & 

Pisces «° , °' My res™ ' 8 ° ifles fhe work with divine status-* ,,«! 
fc^**". « ns " 'oh'ative ,„ its production. B-»> 

fra «me„„ „ ,Uenc es?'. A cm, How can you justify what you say? ■ e n"» 
compart™ „?, '" ** P<*«V served to unify ^ 
" h «'hey m ; reataT: a " Zed: Ph " M< *> h >'. h ls.ory, poW* 

"hie, o ( y h r°" hUSi 'tooum ° m< ""» T he Socratic practice of •*£ ,|> 
c °toti.u e s «»n n^??*"** Po« no, only to be a rea* > 

ta «c. m atde ™apd , a ; „ Ut alS ° 'o <ake ethical responsibility for ** p? 
« PPto enT S ' 8 " ,he " 'he full sense of # > 

r!r * »»C r mM "to«- Only by separating oot * P >^ 
'«P0Ps,b ST a " d Poem, hy enforcing a critically refle*** ,«* 

'""a'Prei y / 0r,he atofice a ' ' a, ° niS '" ™sure that the artificer tak« ^ 
C0 "«W0 o r UflEd ' »"ds s r™ ,M " S ChiId ' 'o «* toOtoC"' of - 
* au 'h»r as a ral " """"'able to philosophical ethics, a»c" b 

0na l agent comes into being. 

Creativit yv ersus 

Iron,ca »T thou h ° nta,nme nt: the aesthetic defer** ~ 

C,t, V than has Pl ato; lnde ed, no work of "' 
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p l«o's text did not distinguish between its statable and unsui 

fenced the deveiop.ent of speculative ^ «-o 

^ Marx-has proved the dangerous discourse p«r ex elknce 8 
both 'responsible' and 'irresponsible'. That his ***** is doubtless 

every subsequent projection of an ideal order ^on c i he p ^ ^ ^ 

a n accident that he could never have foreseen. In his _ kn0 wledge of their 

*ent, however, he self-condemns by letting loose hts word ^ 
^certain destination, in the knowledge that no text could 
unsuitahi^ . .. 



""suitable readers. m0 nwealth unrecorded and 

Should Plato, then, have left his dream of the ideal com ^ ^ . nsp . r _ 
unwritten? Should Nietzsche have remained a classical sc ^ haye ^ & 
a tionally of the ends of man from the heights of Sils Mana- ^ ^ ^ ^ 
w °rse place without The Communist Manifesto or TheSocia ^ Y indication of the 

oi imaginative freedom which gave us The Prelude, W$ I ^ ^ md Joyce r s 
Wb of Women, Prometheus Unbound, Les Fleurs du Mal > Ausch witz, Treblinka, 

also gave us Mem Kampf, Mussolini's The Garden of ■ md ^ 

and the Gulags. 'All great things are precarious,' says Socra ^ ^ unprecedented cultural 
wh ° feel they are on the verge of a momentous dlscovery om and danger/ a mixture of 
ac hievement cannot but proceed with a sense of tree conviction that the 

Session, awe, and recklessness. Marx wrote from a p ^ ^ ^ ^ Freud 
"Crests of social justice and human wants would forev ^ ^ q{ ^ 

felt that culture needed the concept of the unconsciou ^ ^ 
ClVili zed psyche. William Blake knew that the world w ^ ^ . n ^ fom of 

e borate mythologies, and John Milton that Genes ; S Um from the great adventure 
cl assical epic. Darwin's devout Christianity could not a ^ ^ intei , 
0f e volutionary biology; Socrates drank hemlock ratiie applies here to artists and 
r0 §ati On of cultural and intellectual presuppositions. hmg radically ne w is to 

' nte llect ua .s naturally applies also to great »^^ natto0 be made, one which 
COtne into the world, it is essential that a leap of the « knowledge wher e none had 
fatally makes profound connections between order ^ ^ ^ they did 

bee « Perceived previously. Without risk, knowledge an he Renaissance . There must 
the long and vigilant authority of the Church V ° of ^ ^ of the William 
Jf in e ^y great poet, philosopher, or scientist someth ^ ^ d by Man , . 

Blake - who famously declared, 'I must Create a an d containment, imagin- 

^ to find a balance, a middle path between ciea Thomas More s 

1011 and ethics? Were the ethical issue purely depende p^ ^ Njetzsche as a text 
y« would belong beside the works of Rousseau Heg ^ ^ c0 ten t 

^ hic h lent itself to violent (mis)appropriation. But^ by ^ his readershi ps-then 
hr °ugh an imaginary scenario, More established a con ^ ^ , f , g potfmtial , 
2° W ' to come-that the text is to be taken as a ^ ^ as it does or should 
Wlth no necessary purchase upon and connection wit 



st and. Such a n 

mXI ^o fm 2XX ght ( WeU ^ been foll -ed by the authors oft*** 
J**** phil ^ ^ instance, cou,d have presented his critique o £ 

at? alt ° 8ether ' " Panted": 3band0ned the notion of 

J al W his analysl o I * 3 ViSi0n ' ° r fa ™ful hypothesis; Hegel cou h 

cha 6n0US '-aginary t d Phe ^nol og y as a curious novel centred a* 
^^^toT? CaUed the WOrld Veist), or as an 
clat H r ° ffered his ^ d ° n the ^odel, say, of Wordsworth's » ^ 

ntf h SCientific «atus fc hf ° f h ™ history as absolute «ut ^ 

"^history. The * , story 0 f class conflict and its Utopian resol^ 

zr; y ; 8ives us * we'd t r tury ~ which is - * w ay , ^ n0 w 

^ t u w ^ a ^ En gel w Wh t a ; W ° Uld h3Ve b -n the effect of Tke Corn^ 
wond Cdby ' «*» a Lev n in7 " 3 "° Vel a-nd its convictions, had « ' « 
n 7 in 2hts? h t0y ' S ^ « -ad Nietzsche distilled 

maL r Uqbar ' °r°is the medium of verse. .„ ^ 

S?>*not^ Luis Borges tells of how a Utopia . * , 
the rl eVWy PWy a d C T eS 3 ^ w "en it connects with the ^ 

specu at ^ " 3 bra *<* of ^ t de ' bUt rat ^r for the astounding', and even a t 

abC t P a rath « than an T 8n whilst it remains an object o ^ 

Cdst rl War *e sto ^ 3 Seis -- event in the destinies of «^ fl > 
Welded on ° Se ~- W ^n Tl6 n is p 3 bng time *™ as an escapist fantasy- * jt y 
^ one the real world-the narrator writ- ^ „ 

Was sufficl ' 3 Sembla nce of 0rri he truth is that it longed to yield. Ten ^ 
lab yrinthh? Chance the 

d0es ioeaW* ^ 3 la ^nth Ztl ^ ' T16n '' the —tor continues^ > ^ 
Us °wn imal ° Ught "*« itsel 0n ' men ' desi Sned to be deciphered by & 
a ri nm§S for ^a lity °" the P^e of history; the failure of **** >* 
mus t h m I" mUSic '- when he ri 3ke **» truth. Idealist thought belong ^ 
^^. COn ^«y rem n I 3 ^ to direct the real, catastrophe en e t » 
rUle ? haS b ^C Self tha t a com pe i ling text is not a dlsco^ a n 

3nd r -di ^ a rnatte T 1 ' ^ a Actional label. Respect for t e >S 

He * Plato's \° rkS Wh0 * con ethkal res Ponsibihty, particularly l» * 
teVe ^ in ha S t Ub ° rdina hon of UCtl ° n ° f hiSt ° r ^ has inc " ndiary ^ s a ^ 
n ° Veli «s, af d PhUos °Phy of '! eratUre t0 e hil °sophical analysis undergo es , 
^ - t t a ddra -atist s . The ; S 0 P v e e CUlative - can learn rules of prudence ^ J 
1Ueratu * agl° * e ^r k fC t V s emem to ward self-consciousness in «te«»^ ^ 
00 3 ^^T^^l" 0 **- H ° We ^ «* an inward turn &> ^ 
etlCal ^ on Z?^ ° r instructive myth. A literary ^ ,P 
thefact thatit isarticulate y asif , yet theWorK' 
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condition^ perpetually rather than ^^^^^ a 
never aspires to shuffle off the hypothetical frame. A of aes . 

demonstrable truth; a poem dreams ^^^^^ the 
*e ic strategies, the reminder to the reader that^ .haUs ^bemg ^ 
-aim of the imagined, the capacity of ^.^^^ eve nts are not to be 
tnetafictional cues do the serious work of remmdmg us^ ^hath y ^ 
^nstrued as imperatives in the broader ethical realm Th solidification of 

^ding its own realm is not an evasion of «spons.bu.^t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the work into dogma or myth, prevents it from invading tn P ^ ethical . ssues: 
this to deny the power of literature to allow us to retle q{ ^ moral; and 

dr amas and novels provide splendid fora for the c^" 16 setting of hyp0 . 

ethical dilemmas, but do so within the elaborate yet consequence 
thetical situations. , from what j s poetic, what is 

Separating out what is philosophical in a 'philosop y ve been the responsibility 
narrative in a social 'science' from what is scientific, shoui^ ^ ^ ^ ^ good 

of authors in the first place, but can now only fall to us fictive we regress t0 myt h 
^ders. As Frank Kermode warns: 'If we forget that fictions ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'•• "making human sense" is something that llterat " re poetry makes nothing 
remember the status of fictions.' 9 W. H. Auden famously^ • ^ ineffectuality or its 
happen', a phrase which can be taken to indicate ei writes Theodor 

P°wer of giving life to the void. 'No more poetry ^ ^ ^ Adomo _ aga inst the 
Ado rno, seemingly saying quite the opposite. Ye , discoutse s mix up truth 

§rain of his own thought-to mean that never agam ^ fey reversing the 

cl aims with aesthetic effects, we do fullest justice o ^ he is best taken as saying. 
Manifest sense of the statement. 'More poetry after Aus ^ discourses< but the reclam- 
' M ore poetry' would then mean not the proliferation o ^ fe sphere< ^ 

ati °n by literature from philosophy of all that prop y extend beyond the 

d °main. On this account alone, the responsibilities of the 
^^ing of ethical works to an ethics of writing in gener . 
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32 Mixing memory and desire: 
psychoanalysis, psychology, 
and trauma theory 



Roger Luckhurst 



ably be called 'trauma theory' 
The body of texts discussed in this chapter might reason tQ make trauma a 

°% after the mid-1990s, when various lines of '"^^ many flelds> focusing on 
Privileged critical category. Trauma study now inc abQut the nature an d 

Psychological, philosophical, ethical, and aesthetlC ra q " g from the public and histor- 
r epresentation of traumatic events. These concerns ran ^..^ resources from a 
ica l to the private and memorial. Trauma theory Freudian psychoanalysis pro- 
n umber of critical schools already treated in this oc ^ nQt the onIy one) and 
vi ded a model of traumatic subjectivity (although imp generate d not only 

Va rious accounts about the effect of trauma on mem °^ unity for sp eaking out about 
the crucial political context but also a model ot c <" ^ fay su5seqU ent 'survivor' 
for ms of physical and sexual abuse that has been omissions and repressions of 
§ r ou P s. New Historicism, fascinated by the ideolog countervailing reC overy of what 
his torical narrative, developed a mode of dissident o ^ deconstructio n, 
had been silenced or lost in traditional llterary . . its conce rns with reference, 
Particularly in its American Yale School version, xedir ^ ^ tratima . Shoshana, 

presentation, and the limits of knowledge to tn y undeddabUity of inter pret- 
Fel man and Geoffrey Hartman turned from work ^o ^ jn the ear lyJ 

ati °n in literature to publish work on Holocaust ^ knowled ge was a continu- 
l99 0s; Cathy Caruth signalled that trauma as the themes of moum . 

9ti °n of the Yale project. Jacques Derrida's own work V ^ ^ t0 T/?e 
ln & melancholy, and indebtedness to the dead, 

Wo * of Mourning (2001). , tn this level of importance tells us 

W hy this category of experience was elevated to ^ ^ ^ and als0 

Soni ething about the trajectory of literary and cultu ^ prindpally m 

its possible futures. This chapter outlines th * ^ ^ narroW critica l 
Fre ud's work and the Yale School, before W" 8 cultura l arenas. 
disc ourse to consider the place of trauma theory in w 



r «** bodily inj ° ^ 

^nth century Z*"^' ^ ^ its *P™ to medical pathology | > 
- J* sense of ^ y ^ entry ( for -traumatic', or 'trauma *j 

^-^ ceMo „^ ta P--n g 0r wounding. There ^ dted insta nce, ^ 

^-morbidner^ 

* ast ^oductnotjj^^ 

ar ~ 

hat * enerV ° USc °nstituC 

can b 7 m * e 1860 ^ (the lat Z ^ ^ ' traumati ^ neurosis' and 

mZoT 88 ° S 3 ^ new 1 "^""ly -posed to 'nervous shoe ^ 
Ctr^ -ndi ° f «*« the historian Ian Hacking calls 

^^ZT m ^^^ independent of the ^ {c :1> 

ist s, as thev , ry P^holoKv ' States ' and amnesia ' nd al^' 

th ^esuTt r ef ° re ^ re r ant logical and mechanical ^ > 
e ^uti 0na l ereditar ^ea k ne Ss t f S * reSUlt ° f *> h ^ weakness, often * \ , e 
^o ?l ak t0 3 more r ^^^ 

^ng psvck 8 , 6 mUch more L? ° f 6Ven ani malistic state. The new ^ ^ 
iSSUed a ch a V yChiCal ^chani m ?r nd Ffeud and Joseph Breuer, ^ ^ 

to the ^ r; stericai ph — * i893 ' their f >! 

acc ^d new n Ud ' S Wri «n g s i„ Vf* 1 that hysteria was the "** ^ 
b0th before an 7 ChiCal ^ * K ™^ *« tracing h*"J> 

^sr^ te n^r ,a,,aiiy as ws id - s « c ° nstantly 

* etran cest ates ^^ he HVst^ 
C ° Uld b * mode L lem mood swinl ^ P h y sical s y m P tomS ° f 

PSychica l traurn 6 ° f the U1 ness is ° faccide nts. 'In traumatic neurosis , 

Si 0 "" 1 Sym P^s I" anal °^s Z£ tr!fling > h ^a. injury but the affect of 

rr wh Cc p d f a ^ cCss investigations reveai ' for many ' 1 1 

n ~- ma y o Perate as 2 d lstressi ^ic h can only be descr . bed as ica i W, 

s a trauma ^ ti , rects — such a c t u_„_ charne 
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i l tn Freud's work emerge in the first 
Notions that would become absolutely central iu traumatic 
action of this essay. Freud and Breuer suggest that i releasing 
event itself as the memory of the trauma that acts ^ enters the psyche 

the symptom'. In other words, a psychical trauma is ^ ^ essed or assimilated by 
that is so unprecedented or overwhelming that it canno ^ j ^ ^ ^ ^ Qf ^ ( 
u ^al mental processes. We have, as it were, nowhere ^top ^ ^ ^ physical ) 

conscious memory, yet is still present in the mind h e an ^ memories hld . 

^mptoms, they suggest, are enigmatic signposts P om preud , s famous aphorism: 
d en away in the psyche. Hence the opening section en ^ pr0V ided an outline ] ' 

'Hysterics suffer mainly from reminiscences.' Freud an ^ ^ ^ each individua ] 
f °r the treatment and cure: '[W]e found, to our great ^surpn ^ ^ succeeded 
hysterical symptom immediately and permanently ^P^.^ u was proV oked and in 
m bringing clearly to light the memory of the even y ^ ^ ^ Brguer , s fiist patients 
arousing its accompanying effect.' This was the me *° to caU <the ta i kin g cure'. 
('Anna O.', the pseudonym for Bertha Pappenheim) c ^ ^ of tne 

Studies on Hysteria, published in 1895, offered a " ceful daims for the effectiveness 
haumatic origins of hysterical symptoms, and made o ^ carried sufficient 
of the talking cure. Yet Freud still remained P UZZl " J Aetjology 0 f Hysteria' proposed 
f °tce to produce psychical trauma. His 1896 lecture collaborat0 r Joseph Breuer. 

an origin controversial enough to result in a break w case and whatever 

Pt eud announced that he had come to the conclusion cQjm t0 the fie id of 

s ym P tom we take as our point of departure, in the en ^ ^ reported jnstances 

se xual experience'. 1 Freud revealed that nearly all otn F before sex ual 

of Premature sexual encounters that, precisely be " uncti0Iling . It was disturbance 
Purity, had remained unassailable to normal men ^ ^ traumatic 
t0 infantile sexuality, then, that provided tne /" ^.^ tnat traumatic responses to 
ne mosis and hysterical symptoms. Indeed, Freud sugg ^ ^ tQ b£ the product 
°ther events, later in life and unrelated to the sexua spn ^ ^ s£Xual events in 
of a Predisposition to be psychically wounded thai n rf memory unti] 

chi ldhood. The analyst had to work steadily backwards 

th * Primary sexual encounter could be uncovered. (seduction theory(> as he 

Af ter this paper, Freud moved away rather »P»dly * pare ntal figures were as 

Cal1 ^ it. He began to argue that fantasies of seduct ^ ^ ^ ^ 0 
^nificant as the realities of sexual events in childho . ^ fantasizes ab out 
Fre "d's famous 'Oedipus complex' theory, developmental stage 

Sex ual competition with the father for the body of the ^ ^ 
tha t hes at the core of psychoanalytic thinking^ publication , ,„ ,984, of 

^tounding this shift in Freud's thought, gene at Y ^ which Freud re rea 
re ud's letters to his colleague and mentor, ^ ( ^ in the early 19 80s 
fro * the argU ment outlined in 'The Aetiology of ic estab hshment 

**** many women campaigners were trying to onvm ^ ^ ^ the m ily m 
t0 confront their denial of the extent of sexua 
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Western culture 

like a P^fect insZt^uT^ ^ aba ndonment of the seduction theory #** 
ence ; dismissing it as doctor denying the reality of his patients' & 

* 1S (as n shall see), but £ P ° Sm ° n Wa$ COnsiderabh / more M < 

;r d theory th - g c:Tc versy fwms «- ° f ^ — for debates 

hreud is conventional and 1990s - 2 ♦ he 

^; med ^ the subject f tr CariCatUred 35 everything to sexuality * ** " 

' ^"n had for C e d mi^T* CaUSe *» this renewed consideration was j 
bro k :? 8: N oton o m f iCaI "*"»>» t0 confront a new form of 

e down were treaty ° t^' ^ Without ^vious bodily injury ^ 
d r: Sti " P " Vile ged the P l 7 3S malin ^rs or deserters, indicating ^ 

coTd t0 Cognize t ° Ver the P^cal in the 1914-18 War. Y* * 

^t 10n , These ^gn ze th ^ jnflicted by ^ 

yr a r eme «** in flalb r ered mem -y ^Ps, but also repeatedly 
TZ T^ <«* terror ^ and hallucinations mon*» ( a0 , 

^.ST^ * conveyed in Siegfried Sassoo^ 

reaction d ° Wn in trench * XPenence '' written during his recovery * < 
trau^J 0 ^ V ^nce " bu V* ««*»g of memory was an ***** , 
c Ctr^ ?ta ^^r hat Was *e reason for the 
'^rimh n ° "*« feasant ^ **** WW. Freud worried aW ^ 
°ne pass " ' **** 1 ^ ^ ™* essay, which is ^ , 

though ' h * otfe ; ° h r imes contradict ^ — to thls ^ 

* its si n ° Ugh the P^tecti 1 6 T taph ° r ° f a ^maric event as som^ > 

t0 master th 6 ' Iive *is trauma, Assimilable foreign material- ^ jn g 

triers to aT^ ^actively * c of breach, Freud asked, be a way 

the indivi dlIa , nd ° Urselv es ta£ * ^ erww * we could somehow build the p ^ 
has be en S d T ° 0med t0 *-hve th *** happened ? is, of course, im P ° s >d 
^ about H ^ C ° n «Pt oft^^^anothermeansofrepairingt ^ 
ov er and ov er ! ^ in Whi ch indivfn ^ C ° m P ul *ion' has shaped many * ^ 
Pierc ed pro r f m ' eacb re peti dl n VldUals a "d even wider cultures replay 

" 3 ^le pt fiaI Freld * accidents, now 

traUma «c imn ° Phical concent * W3r neurosis a s a starting-point for d 

thanth en arr o! dPhysi calvis ion of '"^^ for ce of psychic life. Beyond » ' ^ 
he tWo mode! eadier work on the seXUa d 

W ° rk *'« needs t „h,H„„n„ u ,.Bep«'« 0 " 
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„ft„r thp pvent there is an attempt to 
s -n, as I've suggested, has a peculiar time scheme: ^ ^ event takes 

a« as if in preparation before it. This is also the case wrth ^ 
Place in childhood, but it is only understood as W^^L** ^ 
maturity. A second event in adult life produces a jolt m whicn h 
^ childhood are reinterpreted as significant ^^^Z^, * 
been incomprehensible. In both cases, there is a sens ot De ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
'deferred action', or what the psychoanalyst Jean Lapiancn ^ ^ ^ ^ 

'afterwardsness' of trauma. 3 This belatedness made Freud aware^ ^ wndered 
Joeate traumatic memories in the psyche early m his care _ ^ ^ ^ 

whether we have any memories at all from our cnudno _ ^ carry a certain 
childhood may be all that we possess'. 4 Memories from cn 

would provide a 

objectivity, buried away and awaiting discovery by the a ^ effects on laterones . 
causative account ofmental development: early expenencesp^^^^ ^ fo 

B ut memories relating to childhood would mean that a^m ^ ^^^.^ account of 
retrospective transformation, and could only ever provi e ^ ^ ^ traumatic event 
childhood, one open to endless ^interpretation. Was t e r dof that reca il? Can 

lQ dged in the unconscious, waiting for recall, or was it the ve^ ^ fascinate d critical 
We separate memory from what we desire to remember. ^ ^ fc ^ 

^orists is that the paradox of traumatic temporality m ^ ^ ^ undeddabil . 
these things, impossibly, at the same time. Trauma is a ciu , ^ ^ ^ mn 

h y of representation and the limits of knowledge. It is these V 

Y Qle School trauma theory 

,„rVpd in a loose alliance 
ti ^frriHrswhoworkeaina^ 

The 'Yale School' was the name given to a group of crlt ^ ^ $tudies in 

*° disseminate the ideas of the French philosopher j acq ^ tradit ion consist- 
N °rth America. Derrida's intervention into the Western v ^ ^ as a leyer whereby 

ent ly turned to the strange status of literary knowledge phica , thought . Derri- 

t0 interrogate, or deconstruct, foundational categories V ^ at ^ Paul 

^a's ideas were transposed to the American academyty ^ ^ ^ foster 

de ^an. Between 1975 and 1985, Derrida taught a senun Barbara 

3 § r ou P of writers working with his ideas, which »nc ^ HqW deconst ruction 

J ° h ^on, J. Hillis Miller, and, more peripherally, Ha ^ ^ ^ essay 
mi §ht produce a radical rereading of canotticaH ^ ^ as Paul de Man s 

Action Deconstruction and Criticism, published > had a kin d of tragi- 

4/, ^n« of ^ (1979). De Man, the linchpm of J ion , at , ea st some 

C ^ic view of language: in the gap between or error, and literature in 

° f *hat we intend to mean is always open to ^ ^ act of ^presentation. Often 

Part icular seems to foreground the slippages inherent ^ ..^ the work 
lltera ture is in the end about this erring, and to de Man 
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of literary i ^ 

T^^Z ' The 3lleg0ry ° f -ding', he said, 'narrates the w£* 
Caty cr ^ the YaIe School fascination with 'all 

^SS^^^ ^ **** - history (1996) transP^ 
1 ?7 a - exlT** tW6en ref6rence and representation to the str » 

h r 3t the he -t on! 6 f ° rm ° f bela ^ness.< For Caruth, this 

but never q £ a 77 qU6Sti0nS about truth a"* ^ 

traul , IOnS 3nd our l ar Z ° What is k ^n, but also to what remains ufl** I 
^ t ^^-»«fe^ 1,,e S3me P-dox encompassed ^ 

referenl * '^g and not w ^ daimed literature as the 'H* 0 *** IV 

C u h P ° im in *e deveTcT ^ ^ has become an *»» 

«22»" Cl6arIy to? ° f CUltUral ^uma theory.' ofie s of 

^ ^ r tae «- a whole chapter on his 

literaturT ^ Geof frey Ha' ^ thiS iS 0nl y P a « of a wider move by * 

influence 7 eXposit ions 0 f Wh ° Se Constructive rereadings of * t „ e 

«P«SLt Yale Scho 01 f S W ° rk Were eminent in first estabh^^ 

^nco-fou h ' WhiCh co »ects th eady 1990s - ™e Fortunoff 
Phicaliy fH ! ' prom Pted hirn . 6 testlm °ny of Holocaust survivors, and ^'f 
: nman had esca Id 7 Pl0rethisarea both theoretically and by 
Hart man hari ( German y first to v PerSecuti «n and murder of European ^5, 
^um a . If^^^V tranda ^^ lnd 3nd to America as a child). | 
inc °m P lete „ T marks the dish 8 Cdtical career into variations on *e te d, 

^p^T?^-^^ the event and the f0 Tth 

6X P e rience t ha ^t^ la ngu J p ' then ' Hartm ^ argued, this was at * 
PUlSiVe 'y rep ea neve r be cap wV? f ° rm of 'P«P«ual troping' around P ^ 
WOrth '* ac co P u mg hiS ^ or S** Whe ther it i s Coleridge's Ancient Mar e d , 

em P h asi 2ed th " re§ards ^auma th P sub ^tivity is created through * ^ 1 

the ^tiva P ° e ^ discout e " nd ^ * 3 «posito^ device. Hartma* *f ^ 
, im p 8 0 ? tUre 0f the n J" 11 ' 6 " 3 Nation of meanings; «f» 

C ° nSt ^ont? nt ^ ^ voices symbolic language'/ of 

S3y ° n Henry r raUm3 theory a t h na Fdman ' ^ undertook this transl at ^ 

SUcc ^ive gen "; th60r y to explo 7 h ^ which used a combination of M ° ^ 

^ the ^i gm t0 3 f ° rm of interpretative m^^ 1 ^ 

FClman «amined how the text generated g 
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c ome off, that which in the text, and through which the text, reading'', 
hus turning the text in on itself as an 

nowledge.Inl991,Felman was still ^^^^Jo^^l 
but this time in relation to Holocaust testimony, pubhshing a y ^ ^ 

nine-hour film S^., a collation of survivor testimony ^ P^ ^ 
S^nocidal machine of Nazism carried out 'the final Sol uti °". f crisisan d urgency 

Paradoxes and the limits of knowledge, but this time there is a langu ^ ^ ^ 
abouttakingresponsibilityforthehistorical truth, given tha olocaustconstltut e S# she 
ageinwhichwitnessingitselfhasundergoneamajortrauma . an gvent witho ut a witness, j 
cla ims, 'the unprecedented, inconceivable historical adven o ^ witnesses '. she 

an event which historically consists in the scheme of the U era ^ ^ survjving witness 
understands Lanzmann's documentary project to capture ^ ^ ^ paradoxic . 
ln terms now familiar from trauma theory: it is 'to make the ^ ^ impact of a literality 
% as something heretofore unseen by history; to reveal the ^ ^ ^ encountering'. 8 
that history cannot assimilate or integrate, as knowledge, bu ^ ^ abandon ^ 

Tra uma theory thus reinscribes reference to the real, but in a of reference and 

the carefully g ,eanedinsightsofliterary theoryintotheproblemat.cn 

^Presentation. that ca n be conceptualized 

T his brief survey indicates some of the range of conce ^ ^ history, reading 

Und er the category of trauma. It stretches from psychic • ^ account s of sexual 

mat erials that can include Romantic poetry, psychiatric ic silences an d omis- 

abu se, memoirs, testimonies, documentaries, and about trauma stud . 

Sl °ns in national histories. 'There is something very co fc ever 

l6S '' Geffrey Hartman claimed in 1995, 'reflecting our sen ^ ^ ^ ^ bdng , 
" e arer, like a storm-a storm that may have already mo ^ ^ ^ ^ condensation for so 

°ne obvious question is: why? Why has trauma emerge Contemporary'? 
ma ny different issues? And why is that felt to be so decide 

Wh Y trauma? 

Jjo The first would be to see the 
Ther e are two ways, I think, of answering this q ues "° n - f cultura l and literary theory 
^gence of trauma theory as part of a wider realign^ ther£ was a sen se 

^ th ^arly 199 o s . Inw hathasbeencalledan'eth.c^ ^ postrnoder nist theory 
hat the radical scepticism associated with po*-*«* ^ years when the iromc , 
flSked becoming too easily caricatured as ^ by Jean Baudnl- 

^aiypse of the postmodern world, celebrated ^°^ osi8 in his short polemic 
!! rd * simulacral and hyperreal, reached its dama mg J ^ t0 assert 

The ^If War Will Not Happen' in 1991. This prompt 
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that 'The export of id 

r di ; Cip,ines - has haTtlr* 6 realm of garde literary theory to ad) 

"J** Position, a ta t n h c ; eff r t ° f ting an extreme anti-cogni^ 

nd Wical. Another c ef " * has ever *»* attacked as in*** 

"7 *> argurnents 2 COmmemat ° r °" Postmodernist culture, Steven C^> 

* d S ^on Critchley of cultural value and ethic al a##* 

01 ^ 'ethics of the ^construction. Both were part of a larger * 

ITo ^ P ^o l Pr ° POUnded * ^ Jewish philosopher H**£ 

r yl "°^rau m a th e y L \ ^ ' eth -l turn' in literary criticism * 

° f " 1S ; S - " 3lS0 addre -ed a m uch more immediate and recant lo 

Ue died in 198 , . h J 

LT 9 t tedrevie -rtict * was d — «* as a yc** ^ 

lan u 1942 - °"e in oar T^" C ° ntrolled * the Nazi occupiers of Be 
opu, f ° f ^-Semitis^ 1 ^ ' Th e Jews in Contemporary Literature^, 

meal 3t instruction h C ° ncentr ation camps in the East. To tho* 
5Sf ^ hidde " -cr t " 6nied Possibility of reference or d-^ 
tr ur^r ab ° Ut hist 0ry o e Udde ^ a new motive force to de M** % 
C m L eVem in the Pa T iaI trUth ' Just «« the belated recogn* ° s 
C to by ^s secret r h **. career was retrospectively 

I 355 " 5 de Man^lr aSS ° Ciat ed with deconstruction at Yale 
*e tu n " hat * ^s , Qll ^ " tended his work from the ^ 
affai r"! 0 * e subject of ^T' " W ° UM Certai «ly be reductive to sugf^, 
■** eXDl n' Wh3t th 0r 7 ^ C ^s was solely a response to the : 

-P-se C " -* « *£ZL ^ * ***** the Yale School p*£ J 
ia ? t0 * e ^ZT^ and a new merest in restating ** I 
'Literal °" »** ap ^ however paradoxical that might p£ ^ 
t h ? c and the ^c/q" d m a special issue of Yale Frencn *** S ^ 

ical and eth r ^ised bv in ri P os te to the argument t jt . 

This is^f^'.to ^ POs tstructural ist criticism necessarily ^ 

th ^^rf!° f ^^Idh T 3 frUStl -atingly narrow field of critic^ ^ 

^ - ^ culC W " imUlar ' and W -' d see this shift 
W0U1 ^ reo r traUma theory, £ ° f the category of trauma in recent 
SOci °logca " 9 mUch m ^e ex l erW ° rds -s symptomatic rather than diagn 

**Sn 35 ^ - o n n S1 ; e read ing in psychiatric, legal, jo«^ 
Fr The ^ move ^' CUltUre ~" 3 multidisd Phn-y appr ° 3 

^io, between the 

Wane of the ^7 PSych iatric defi^ ^ 3bsence of an y P^ 080 * 1 ^ ^ ste " 
mf,Uen ^ of Fr eud " nitl ° ns of trauma. Whatever one thinks erf ^ 
Psychiatry, this situation has at least to be 
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^et rarely is in cultural and literary theory. Wi 

s^on has been dominated by two disorders that entered the offlcaldttg 

« the Ame ,can Psychiatric Association in 198, 

^tiple Personality Disorder. PTSD emerged from the treatmen 

- was a new diagnosis which recognized combat even, 

lessor'. The veteran was subject to 'persistent re-ex P e ne n^g of* e 

the f 0rm of (recurrent and intrusive recollections flas what „ 
m ore rarely, a re-living of the event in a dissociated and ^ nyp ^ ^^.^^^ 

m ost relevant in this context is the repeated extension of tne yp ^ ^ 
traumatizing enough to produce PTSD since its first derm. ^ ^ ^ ^ .^.^ 
experiences of assault, accident, and disaster, or of proxii , ^ exte nsion has 
lea ming or being informed of family involvement m ^suc ^ uncertainty about 
b een the subject of much legal dispute throughout the ^ ^ ^ 
wh o might be legally qualified to claim for damages over ^ ^ ^ cQherent 

for example, resulted in a Law Commission report urgen y ^ ^ extent 

definition of trauma in 1998. In North America, drsputes a ^ ^ e ^ ^ 

of PTSD were crystallized by the treatment of veterans in 

Wai 0f 199 1- in th e psyche. Multiple Person- 

PTSD associates trauma with its intolerable P^'^J^ and splitting as the 
allt y Disorder, however, regarded the symptoms ot l _ ^ thg psych6; 

dls Placed result of a trauma that remained fundamen t ^ ^ 

Wa »ed off fr 0m conscious access by a subject fl» P ^ ^ consjdered an 
per sonahties. This model of the amnesiac sub]ect m ^ ^ ^ 5 pe] . cent of 
ex hemely rare disorder in 1980 to claims some ten year literatures and 

American population suffered from MPD : h j dden traumatic memories / 

Sens ational media, the idea that individuals could naroo ^ ^ Arpwd a core / 

of abuse became a pervasive narrative of selfhood ho ^ forgot ten secret and its 
0f serious activism about familial abuse, this structure eff i ore scence in 

^gical (re-)discovery by hypnotic regression producea flnally uncove , ^ 

P0p ular culture. Serial killer profiles always P^ 6 ' Harris, Stephen King,' 

bating sexual abuse-a narrative popularized by i ^ ^ m the col . 
9nd innumerable Hollywood films. These traumatic m ^ ^ ^ pervasive 

' Urs of genre fiction: by 1990, there was a moral pan ^ ^ ^ x ^ popu-j 
by P^otic recovery of memories of Satanic ritual abus* attacks , a nd intrusrve 

ati2 ed the belief that traumatic symptoms of memory lo ^ abduction . Internet- 
h fla shbacks were the result of an extensive program ^ . $ lnsta lled by 
aSed c 0 nspi racy theorists still discuss how ^ sexual abuse (often 

6Cre t government agencies through a programme of y ^ g ^ of ^ efflore s- 
by lea ding politicians) and post-hypnotic ^f^ Jnu* in 1994. No one has 
MPD was removed from the official ^f^ mm Identity Disorder has | 
le n ^„.^„ .... „^ the more tentative w 



eenc 

-' « iri j was removea rrom ^ 
y Ulti Ple personalities any more; the more 
re Plac ed it. 
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— «na retrospects 

l^lZZ* mi^T mm ° f tr3Uma could ^ve remained within the fldd » f 

— ts internal J p W c h ; egardi "S the emergence of trauma theory as a ^ 
^; e ^ldfa ilt0ackn ° o P h ^na, ytic or deconstructive approaches. Yet sto P P 

tUrb -ces around C ° meXtS in ^ich this refinement took pi** * 

°* e » m t erms whQ ^ that af fected a Qf ^ cultural eX pres 

onT th60ry Can b " i^^ 8 "* ° f CdtiCal ^ 1 by a S I 

uncT 86 ' " " in ^ I * ml " 3 PlaCe Whe - many different critical .pP* f ' 
n e r * * soeS i Pr ° dUCt ° f another «f tLe periodic crises a** 

s W ' reSP ° nSible ' th60ry Wes t0 *■» criticism back toward * J 

no" d ° thh ' «* Poin of 7 ° UrSG ' liSteni "g to the wounds of the other. B*> | 
his T ning ° Ut ° f tb eor y * ' ° nVergenCe aIso n -ds to be the start of a diverge^ 

COnf 'gurati 0nsof cultural t0 ^ older paradigms and attend to 

§6. 
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,ne °ries of the gaze 

Jer *my Hawthorn 



ln *apter27 0 f Geo 

but superficial FrCd Vin ^ and has been forced into contact with F* 

^mother Mrs V ° Sam ° nd - 

^^^^ "*» ^ — was not in the ^ # 

CIe 4Sr Cr ' yet lt *S h t b t n8 mUCh al0ne - We, naturally, never *** 

an ^her e , C f to feel th > ^ not be carried through as the matter of course * Q} 
d °*n, and h * '""^^d P up pe I ° f f C ° nsci ^sness unpleasant, and one day looked ^ 
bCf0re - ^ere l^T* WaS ^ WW ^ ° Ut ^ *e next day, Rosa^ ^ 
00 hel P for it in 61P for *ts in scil 6yes met again, both were more con** 0 (0 „e 

qU3ran «ne, and ^ t herefore a ^ Lydgate did not want to flirt, there *g ,„ 
But that inn ' ° hanc « of see , „ n nei S h bours no longer considered the 

thi ««, havin" ° f mutu al embarr am ° nd alone ^ very much reduced. 

aving 0n nDarr assment ■ n i_ •, f P el ,rl£ 

Th P , , d ' lts e *ct is no7, u Which each f «ls that the other is ^ 

iolT VanC "° tm ^on a bedoneaw aywith> 

* the *ost important ^urnber of the characteristics of interpersonal ^ 
J 1 * Change 0 f i 0oks b "* ** f ° llowin 8' 

***** »« an interactive, two-way P^, 

• l ^niy $ that * may " C ° ntact ' we -veal things about o*» 

fruits of Dr CUmUlati ^ Process 1 t0 feVeaI or °f which we are una*** 

cornrn teVl ° US ^ As th na " ^ iS ^med ^ ^ V 

' Lo *n g is that have ° f Eli ^eth Bowen's 1923 story & 

^ Z ^ gathering: «g 

But t I; ° Serela --o clas ::~-o Ur social and cultur al exis^ 

L ^ate Z R°o mmemS Stav « the le miCS " 

Ph0rica l looW T am0nd < ^ ne , e l ' ° f the *** interchange of loo* b > 
Whi * her ntT a t ^ -cl ude ^ on some interrelated ft** « 

" dl0r doe * the sa m n W d t m ^ Eliot 'sees' her characters, 

* mth ^Y in which the reader, too, * 



strait*' 
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^^omedcharacterslookingateachothe^ 

**-g are concerned, only the second and third of ^^^Ze 
aPPly: the way a reader, for example, observes the characters in a nove ^ 
P^cess, it is saturated with our social and cultural existence, but K t ^ 

Oder's view of Lydgate and Rosamond is not returned. They do no • 
hadihonal role of the voyeur: unobserved, but impotently cut f ^o^m 
we survey. We are associated with the slightly smug ^^J^^ but we 
Rosamond and Lydgate may think that their looking is 'really ^ some thing 

now better, don't we? At the same time, when we « o^ ? 
sll Shtly shameful about our intrusion into these admittedly ^ inte raction 

Theorists of the gaze are concerned to develop ways o p ^ ^ ^ concems 
be tween different forms of literal and metaphorical looking • ^ technique; the 
clea rly overlap with a traditional literary-critical interest i ^ ^ ^ ^ ^.^ ^ 
old er term 'point of view' remains useful in reminding u metaphor t0 en com- 
natu rally use our visual engagement with the world as a m ^ narrative _at least 
Pa« those choices studied by the narratologist. But while tn^ ^ cu i tU re, his- 

m ^s dominant structuralist variety-has often shown i occupied by 

t0rv ' Politics, and, most of all, ^r-theories of the gaze are y 



the se factor; 



Origins 



• ■ 1 movement or school. In 

' The gaze' does not denote a well-defined theoretical 01 cr ^ urage a particular way of 
SOt *e ways the term is used like 'discourse': as a ™ ean$ t sOCio -historical and ideo- 
. COnsi dering a text or an utterance, and relating it to taoa pIac£ of origin or 

°§ical matters . Theodes Qf the gaze can not be traced tack literary . critical 
' me of birth; they build on and incorporate a numbe ^ ^ ^ such as 
' 0nc erns, along with ideas and concepts from movement ^ , the 

Preanalysis, discourse studies, and film studies. As 

ga f * little more than a quarter of a century old ^ ^ can 

. Firs t Published in 1972, John Berger's enormously inn ^ ^ ^ of the gaZ e. 

^ to have prepared the ground for the d ^ we see things is affected by 
Rental to Berger's book is the assertion that he w ^ argu£ that the 

^ at -e know or what we believe, and the can be detected in paintrngs 

" °«cal traces of class-based power and gender ineq uaW ^ reading his 

^^strations, and in the ways in which these are ^ ^ movernent from 

° k * the early 1970s was a liberating experience; *w* ementS( but the cha L 
SCUs ^ion of MLelangelo to consideration of modem forced one int0 n w 

> ri e « the pohtical cl ims accompanying such ^ ^ readings and interpret- 
m ° des of thought. However much some of Berger s ifldi 
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way weTee^bel^t 311 ^ 86 d * W " 1972 ' the effect his book on 'the way we see the 

Perhaps the best Substa ntial. 
theoretical areaof sTecifi *T * S6me ° f how such ideas led to the formation of a ^ 
was most influential in StUdy is ^ start ing with the single article tW 

Native Cinema' Start n § * Uura Mulve y's 1975 article 'Visual Pleasure an 

the ^ Ze neither oZ! ^ MulVe >" s ™e also serves to remind us that theor.es 
8 ^^'^are limited to, literary studies. 



Lai "a Mulvey: 'Visual di 

Ual Ple asure and Narrative Cinema' 

T he first subtitle of M 

tative of the thrust ottl?'^^'^ Political U ^ of Psychoanalysis'--^ rep*^ 
P^hoanalysts such as Sigm^T & ^ Mulve y takes a number of key 1** * 
!f s <* using them to fi^ *** hh ^erpreter Jacques Lacan, and su 
Th ™ry of Sexuality (1905) ^ * e P oli tical aims of feminism. In his Three Essays ' ' 

People as objects, sub r aSS ° dateS What h e terms 'scopophilia', with 
SUch Pl-sures can be t0 3 tolling and cuLs gaze'. For *** 

[nhe massofm . 6dm the cinema: 

See 3 h Z^^^ZT mem0 ^ "«* ^ « conscious^ 
MoC; r UCing f ° r ^ a s e n S e^ indifferent to the P*^ > 

h e i ps ? an ° ther ) a nd the £2? ta the auditorium (wWch * , d on * e 

s hown is hp PIOmote the illusion of ^ ° f the Shiftin S Patterns of light and shad 
i f S° ^ S6en ' C -diti ns ;° yeUriStic reparation. Although the film is ** «** 
,0 ° kln S in on a private and narrative conventions give the spe^ 

^ ulve Y further argues th . ' „lit 

P ayed while 1 t t PaSSiVe ^ the male gaze projects its 
I r " * ^ code t J! traditi ° nal Zionist role women are 

hon be ; iSi ° n ° f i n Wlooked-at-ness'. We will see 

n between colonialist anri ' COnom y of the ' — ^«* e * 

To exemplify her a C ° Ionial ^d. 



To e xempi if ;; UUiaiiSt 3nd c °loniali zed " "* 8326 Ca " als ° be apP " ed * ^ ' 

to — «** — Alfre ^ : 

^ a P el;" 35 br ° ke " a leg k f ff ' main nude character in this film, is 

-tof hw ' ^ t0 CI 3 ****** at a «*■ track. As a 

a udien r d0W - MU1V ^ Ce Wa ^ the behaviour of his 

is a C^"*** ^£L? ^ ^ in the — pOSiti ° n en> 

°nthe^ 0 ^ 
ma n in the t What he sees (and 1 1 * dress -and herself-to Jeff- . * 
nthebi0Ck °fa P a^ 

ble fTOm his window has murdered his *** 
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k a r,,ntil she starts to share his interest 

becomes more and more interested in this man and (unti sn ^ ^ 

in what can be seen out of the window) less and lesS _^ n Ll ^ thatmayremindu softhe 

etching is the one-way, non-interactive form it takes a o mdkmarch , At one 

narrator's (and our) observation of Lydgate and Rosamona ^ ^ 

P°int in the film Jeff is referred to as a Peeping Tom a term ^ ^ ^^.^ ^ 

st ory of Lady Godiva. When Lady Godiva rode naked tnr s illustrates a 

alone observed her, and was struck blind for doing so. ine ^.^ a woman secret ly 

traditional belief that the gaining of sexual pleasure from ^ ^ ^ of symbolic 

denotes shame and invites impotence (blinding being int ^ jm 

castration). Interestingly, at the end of the film, the susp ^ ^ at {he 

observation of him, and looks straight at Jeff. In doing , ^ ^ the 

camera-and at us, the audience. The identification between 

fil m and those in the cinema auditorium is complete. ^ ^ jssue of the 

^ulvey's article has been criticized for dealing mad "| saVe " xnib itionism' and Jeff's 

female viewer, who seems to have to identify both wit hjng that the forms of 

v °yeurism. But it has been enormously influential in e m ^ forms of looking 

loo] <ing that are depicted in a work of art cannot be separ^ ^ ^ forms of 

* that work of art conducted by reader or spectator, eve ^ ^ rea(Jing of 

Ioo kingare literal in the case of the cinema and metaphorical 

ht erature. 

Mj chel Foucault and Jeremy Bentham's 'Panopticon 

the first publication (in its 

The same year that Mulvey's article was published also » ^ FoUCault _- a thinker 
°hginal French) of another key theoretical text or .the . ^ as a historian of 
diffi cult to categorize, but one who can be Inadequa y ^ de ]a prison (i „ 

C fi Ult ure and ideas-included in his 1975 book a chapter dealing with 
^ish, Discipline and Punish: The Birth of the ^) ^ writ ings of the English 
Pa nopticism'. The term-meaning 'all-seeing'-rs take (panopticon ' in a pro- 

gopher Jeremy Bentham. Bentham used th6 f ^Urs had individual cells m a 
POsa l Published in 1 791 for a prison in which all of the pr ^ ^ hub of this nng ^ 

I'^like building, and could thus be observed from at** P ^ fjlm) the suspected 
Th ^ Prisoners-Uke Lydgate and Rosamond, and (un 1 he ^ ^ Unhke th 
^ rd erer i n ^ eflr ^ow-were subject to a gaze ttaa H h Y ^ the pns0 ner 

' Cti onalcharacters,however,thewholepointof^^^^^^ they w ^ be being 
^w that they were being observed-or ^ , s mind , and thus 

h bse - ed . This constant possibility is always P/ eS f" le of being avoided or hidden 
he f orce of discipline is no longer just 'outside', an a e leads t0 absoh! 

> but 'inside, in the prisoner's own mind. A*° ut ^ ... the inmates should be 
Self - di sci P line. As Foucault summarizes the situation, 
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cau g h tupinapower siw 

sia »* Foucault sug gests t^T u ^ they are ^emselves the bearers','' Controv 
Physical torture. SUCh an arrangement is more cruel than systems reliant o 

At this point on 

^^^'factthrw^ r" qUalifica «on. The comment is that it is 
Wlthdi -mpo WerrnenK : ieLau -Mulvey's 

article implicitly associates the ma 
in his „ei ghb " u ? :° n, ' ne<i >° ■ wheelchair, symbolically cas.ra.eA and «** 
the g, ze „ t na ; ? *■> M* girlfriend, sexuali y), for Ben.ha" » 

„r ,a " CeS ^-.'"* ; y ;-»-,co„ t ,„,. uk e. h oseLhar g eO f »« 
"" h= who c„„ trol , The " er of «>= ga* is, fo, Ben.ham and Foucault, he »*° **£ 
™« (Impotence, ■ ' « *„ the gaze „ ma|e dlsefflP o* 

2 "*« "PPear. The »'"* contn* is no. such a contradict 

««" I reWart ""'' «• h' n f ,V ami '" »"0 is unable to enloy consensu* J 

2 , f S »' hose w ho " n,a " " h<> "mul power on an in" J 

6 ° S " id ° f «* «E mal * he '-ades is purely symbolic, 

;« .P.obab, yoneof , hc character i„ the , iIm P J,„ S L (Michael P»* , 

he Jr °' ' he <™ "« I " S '° ha "» *arac,er u«e. the word «P« 1 

hut I „ me ' a as 3 metapho * ' aCK " hi| e he murders them. 1 will return 0 
IT a «»«0h to he r m ' «™°n of Margaret Atwood's " , 

Cua' '» and t Phy! ' Ci " «olence such as rape; in .he <** - 

« ea , ; ^ a,it> " 1 «n.,„„;; ."7^* » -ch violence. ^ I 

«K Pt one ,he oft " ° nCemS ' kn<, " ta 8 'ha. one is being 

*« W * WVer ' as va.it '° m " *« not know ,ba. they <*' E 1, 

>™ ^ h ; WaSraa *a„ he "I ^„.a, 0B on H „ chcock , s fflm have pointe 

Com munlsts !' e ° e '°S »c„u, aM ' ed - b ah.ng Senator joe McCarthy), a «» , s » 
«° * * d * 15 ha, 7 °" «* »o.he, so as .o de.ec. 

""worried .h '" * e fl| m, so ,h„ Paranoi a induced by snch political P , t 

neighbours are app areI1 , jyst 
th e secrets ot° Separa ^a is n U 2? *** ° f is not shared by the ^ ^ 
With a : ry .° ne * «» ap^? ^ been d ^he d by a film sho^ 

° ra e ^PPed with a te w? bI ° Ck Can b * ^covered by a man in a 
a ce 'ephoto lens. 

The 8926 in intern. 

fheor, st!ofthega ; rPe --PS VC h O,O gy 

'° wntings ab„ ut the gaze fr J m wlt hi„ soO" 1 ' 
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j vjfaj-jj Cook's 1976 book Gaze 
*°$y and interpersonal psychology. Mich3 ^f^^^ 

^Mutual Gaze, for example, contains a wealth of mformatio about 
ln dyads (pairs of interacting individuals), includmg mucn^ ^ ^ ^.^ 
cultural variations in looking behaviour. But it is a woi < ^ ^ ^ ^ metaph01 , 
ter est in the political or ideological implications of sucn ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ovjding 
lc al extensions of the concept. Even so, Argyle and o ^ m ^ 

ce "ain information about forms of literal looking that torn 
Phorical extensions of the concept. 



^tensions 

they have also been applied 

If theories of the gaze come from a range of different ^ es ' , briefly, three 

^ developed in a number of different bodies of theory. I want 
of these. . s0 far that considerations of 

Fil 'st, feminism. It should be clear from my discussion ^ tQ an intere st in 
bot h the literal and the metaphorical gaze are **B*aW women are looked at. 
f fferential gender roles. In the standard formulation: m ^ t0 the 

Not lust this, but if the owner of the gaze has power, tbe ^ ^ women ) and also 
gaz e is both the product of patriarchy (the power exeicis 

a w ay of reinforcing male dominance. Dickinson, the critic Lisa Harper 

, In an interesting article on the American poet ^Em 1J nalyst Jacques Lacan 

has argued that theories based on the work of the French ^ ^ of m sh 
refl ect the fact that he has little to say about the gaze Of a ^ ^ ^ gt a fem le 
^ is that the desiring gaze is constructed as ^ wom an and no place for 
so that little room is left for the active gaze of a ^ ^ ^ t() resist that 

her desire. Theories of the gaze have thus alerted ^ the pres sure on a female 
Part *ular variant of what has been dubbed 'immascula 

Iead ^ to adopt the viewpoint of a man while reading. gaze of a man and a 

°utside theory and within literary works, however^ the rf perceive d 

^anisrecurrLtlyportrayedbyauthorsofbothsexs. a dem0 cracy that scarves 

e ^ a % There is a democracy in the unaggressive, shaie ^ and , m „ 

ma ^ authors as a model of what the P^f^^b pointed out that wome 
nd a woman, might be but rarely is. Feminist cnt c ^s have ^ h s 

have traditionally had to be more skilled in using «^ ^ ^ works 0 f women 
' f °thers than have men, and that such skills can 

au tho rs . ncern with the 'reading pos 

it . Se -nd, narrative theory, or '^^^^ ju st to feminist theorists^ut 
^' that a woman is pressured to adopt is of \ flction al narrator - a mal 

150 to theorists of narrative more generally If ^ f^^ed as male (think of 
U2e ' and if the narrator is explicitly or W«W 
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im PlicationsofMaryAnn P f 
View ' * as the term sugj^^" 8 PS6Udon y m 'George Eliot'), then 'J**** 
P^ctive that carries titMt , ^ 3 tCChniCal ™ tter b «t an assumption of a 1**"* 
; h »d, post-coloniali sm r t u ° f ideoio gical and political baggage. . at 

look, and those " e ' jUSt men who look and women who are looked 
?* ^- 1 can find no " ' SUb i ect of oppressed peop^ 

h ^ than the foUowi^^ 011 of relevance of the gaze to post-**^ 

,Want ^to feel asIth ^^^Sengho, 

^Z at ^^Z ^ S6en - «* * — m an has enjoyed J-J 
f -ther ; c S r dreW 311 ^ings LI h ° U """S » was a seeing pure and uncomP^ . 

e «ence see $ \ mh is ^hite, white ! d p The w h.te man, white because he was a man, wW ^ 
gaze I, h~T nd Wnite . of existPn,;; V ' rtUe < "ghted like 

a torch all creation; ne u , 0 ur 
""™" back ,„,„ 0UI eyej ""Today, , hese b]ack ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ upon „ ^ 

Ho »ev er , It was " 7 ™ s and corrosive gaze, we are picked to ■« 

bl* a ': he °* - PUb " aa ™ <* W. Said, book 0*»»< 

S s° 6 *"»>« a , ITT' * <*■■« «- Empower t» 

itself I? m "te the o ™Motity: it is the (European) oriental* " 

ide I""* " S «"» P»P, I T **■ <*her -hao a, owing it to speak "f » „ 

disen, ' I"™"™ - " »a 0 ° T" g Said ' prists have been ah.e to deveW 
» oweted . |c . ok r« tatt, , hat ]oim , ]ookers ' an 

se: Ci S ' 8l " S °< fe »'»te ano ' * E ' A "" ^plan's concept of 'the 
™ch^ s ,' mPMial 83 » «ec s ,r t ' m,i0nS « «« -ncep, have also been call^ 
" "» ™* 8 a Z e ass„ m : s ' h ? SS ™P«™ '"at the white western sublet* » «" 

Wn,ra "'ynf the male sublect.'' 



Readi 



"igs 



C0l0nialis * and the Z 

^'°™ngl' he ^^^T" 1 8aae » °™-»ay; i, involves the 
Clata «Ca r„ °' ^ °PP^ «»;'"*-% bow they are to see , 
lts se »nd edi e ' ma " Melville. " " S be s «" a » a challenge to opP« s ,d 
- iC° n " as " PbWlsh U " 0W1 T ^ was f„s, p„ blls hed in 1846, bu<^, 
t 7" al a "d its revised 1*"^ which i, has become ^'C^ 

^ ^ciai, ^ W conn te ^ » " as *™ a ««*,V 
^'""'ng of ,V na "ator i s „, "alf-ashamed, half-voyenristic fort" ^ 
1 * eW0 *» Mtm To mmo . A much . quo y t e[ , passage » 

,,,a, "«»ar,a,o,-he,„ kn „ ws w „a, he wants t» SE 
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se the Marquesas!' The Marque- 

' Hu rra, my lads! It's a settled thing; next week we shape our co houris _ canniba] 

s «! What strange visions of outlandish things does the very ^ temple s; sunny valleys 

ban qU ets-g roves of cocoa-nut-coral reefs-tatooed duets _ Wue waters _ S avage wood- 
P'anted with bread-fruit-trees-carved canoes dancing on tnt i 

la "ds guarded by horrible idols-heathenish rites and human saj^ ^ ^ from the 

Such were the strangely jumbled anticipations that nau ^ Qlden voyagers had s0 

cruisinc . , .......^ui^r^citv to see those lsianasw 



JLlUlIgV-lJ 1 juinL/»' * 

cruising ground. I felt an irresistible curiosity to see 
glowingly described. 



o-wingty described." ^ structured by the 
Tommo's experiences amongst the Typee are certainly ™*°™^ nces t0 my ths of the 

m yths and models of his own cultural heritage. Typee inc ^ ^ ^ enchante d 

n °ble savage, the Garden of Eden, an indeterminate fairy ^ m mtor y of 

§ ar dens in the fairy-tale, and the 'Happy Valley ot M expectatio ns, Melville's 

Ra ^elas (1759). But if significant parts of the text satis y ^ ^ Nofth American 

te *t also depicts the inhabitants of Typee challenging t g ^ ^ he finds 
in terl 0 pers. When he and his companion encounter g 

hlI nself objectified by their gaze. d himself directly facing mc; 

°<*ing at me with a rigidity of aspect under which I *^*b** ^ ^ ^ rc l Z 
but maintained his severe expression of the countenance^ ^ ^ a glance; it revealed 
Slngle moment. Never before had I been subjected to so ^ own / 
noth ing of the mind of the savage, but it appeared to ^ ^ ^ thrown 

moment is an electric one: the white man has ^ ^^ve ga Z e', just as the 
bac kintohiseyes > heis'pickedtothebone'bythis stea y 

s P^tator is-briefly-at the end of Rear Window. ^ & of tne nineteenth 

^ disturbing challenge of the returned gaze ha s, y humanity denie d by 
Ce ^ry, become established as a symbolic claim or ha for , ^ 

C0l -ialist attitudes. In Joseph Conrad's Hear t*D 0* ^ ^ shore , -paddl 
^ator Marlow, on a ship bound for Africa, w.tn^ a ^ But later on in th 

b ^lac k fellows', and reports that they were a great ^ heImaM n looks at him 
^ Marlow is extremely disconcerted ^^ t o ^ distant kinship J - 
^ne r replete with an Ornate profundity that seems ^ youH . a 

Poking at the oppressed is a great comfort, ^og ^ ^ Russia a nd h 
C > on you. In Africa, Marlow finds that Bu ^» » African woman - 
f Cc °untant are unwilling to meet his eyes, while * £ ^^ng steadiness. 
trast ' looks at the Europeans with a glance character. 

THe male gaze ^ Ways of Seein 8 , provides a 

A bo °k that I have already mentioned, John Bergei s 

USefu l st ar tin g . point here. f . themse ,ves being looked at. This 

eteri Wn es not only most relations between men 
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themselves. The surveyor of 

int0 ™ <* ject _ and i arZr,v?T " malG: the ^ female. Thus she turns **# 

01 ^wasf b)eCt ° fViSi0n:asi ^ 8 
SU ^wSf^|^^ in 1972 « the year in which Margaret Atwood's 
ln ^ich men see women Da -" ? f W °° d ' S novel the violence congealed into the 
* e *« in the novel, one of h " ^ 3nd P ai ^ly revealed. In the most 
f ^ en titled^ rfow Sfl f he tW0 nxale characters, David, who claims to be making 
"! of the female n^^* Wife A ™ a to strip naked so that he can 1*» » 
^howAnnapresen ^^^^^ButLth^t of violence^ 
Wom en-to herself. ^ to Da ^-and, as Berger suggests is the case ft**** 

Annci :, n_ 



Anna is there still in h 

SS^r ' ThJ: ^^;? 80Wn <* ^ -ding in front of the 
^Sf herWith0ut it r ° e n ; h he COU "ter in front of her, she's putting on 



c «io U% t : r r e ^ e a n h « it ^czttt in from ° f her - she,s puti 

S°ose piLp,;^ 3 WWn d «li% her artist ^ Pink CheekS ^ 
' Y0U ^tnee dthathei ,, T ' ^ Is the natural one. The backs 

'^ZX " 3 Wi^gS* * t0 'ook at you, 
<*" * know I wear it , 

Later °ninthen™,«,«_ . 



- lthetruthcom 

Ood ' ck„ ._. . . 



of her arms 1 
contradicting ^' 



:in thernorn^' 



de eply in*™- UHabora tio n i n hpr r so lon 8 that it easily slips over m- 
^ ^ST^ ^ 3 PP-s n a :r i0n * * image that David 
Unna -e d J le h6r t0 indeed, t h ^ ° f diSti ^hing between who sh 
that hastt nar ; at ° rinthe ^vel 17 n0 lon S" be any real 'who she * ■ 

In spite of J f0rcin § herself to ^ tUmin § mirrors ar0Und S ° 

man ipulated i 1 aWarene « of the mam C ° nfr ° nt wh ° ^ thinks she is. , aP d 

^^t*^ - Sti r S * -hi* images can now be 
there , but b * 6 made us aware of th ^ belief th at 'seeing is believing • ™ 

t0 ^aw conned ^cisiT ^ haVe be en led to expect, hope, or 

aUthor and narr T' Way Io ° ks Erected L I * and metaphorical looking P'° 0 { 
at C 9t the - -me Son ^ one another, *e rf 

***** de 1^ ^ Unfol d in US! and actions, and tbe ^ 

deVel ° P —s, in othe ^-y work, In common with , num ber ^ * 

QS ' th e gaze' has made readers arid f 
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lit • it has also forced us to confront the 

literary works more self-aware, more self-conscious. It has w comp li C ity 
fa « that looking is not just a matter of gathering informatron, ,t also sig 
m or opposition to unequal power relationships in our wor . 
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Anti-canon theory 

David Punter 



. ■ s t which critical theory is 

In this chapter I want to outline some of the limits again ^ ^ 

Cur *ntly pushing . In doing s0 , x w ni necessarily be travel* g 6^ ^ m decon . 

alre ady dealt with in other chapters-on psychoanalysi s ^ critical 

Struc tion. But my purpose is not so much to establish or des ^ ^ ^ q[ instabilities , 

f^tion as to try to demonstrate something about an ms aD X, ^ ^ ^ of 

that are increasingly coming to characterize some areas oK s ^ Com* 

^e, their own counterweight. Books such as Harold _ of Weste m Btera- 

199S ) attempt a triumphant reassertion of the monol* ^ reaction , as 

tUre - But many would argue that this can, alternative y, be s in the theory 

P ; eci ^ly part of the evidence for the supposition that rece ^ brjnging t0 

* the Object are radically troubling the critical enterp se ^ ^ from which 
* e Aground the crucial question of 'location'-that 

h6Critic ^aks. PW critique of the pretensions of 

u Th - questioning of position, which is in effect a new ^ ^ b£ as a 

^alis m , is in 8 fact P very closely related to pol^l v of 'globalization, 

of the interpretative difficulties ^££^«fl**^ 
?* Agoing exposure of th e rhetoric of ^ Islamic world) the 

fundamentalisms (in the United States ^ ^ as ma tenal under 

^ibilities of the search for 'native 9^^££* seriously the uncertainty 
**** for the eyolution of a cri tical strand ^\ erfe et', jgS 
° Ca «°n and voice, the way in which the 'P^J^* seek to put scaffolding 
of Salman Rushdie's novels, erodes as fast as the 

Pl3Ce tO shnr« if „U 



F0rei8nbOdy onica, (which , - r ests 

£ «* -ot s of this destabilization, this <fg££*A ^ "f^t 
1 " qUesti °ns of 'security', in all the senses o^* An example would 
J ther back, and emblematically in the reading 
PaSSa ^ from a famous essay by Freud to which I 
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As 1 was walking one h 

^! inCialItal y which was unir w e nf tern00n ' ^ the Verted streets of a small town J 
" long remain in dQubt "kno me , , ^ ^ , coU 

abo 1 haSt6ned to leave "he n P31nted ^ Wre t0 be -en at the windows of*** 

*out far a time without ^ ^ street at the nm fiut after having wand 

Presence was now begin^g ^ 1 SUdde % found myself back in the same street, 
° lhCr **» at *e sanre ^JW* I hurried away once more, only to «*" Iff 

In form, of course, one conlH 

mi ™t"e, a vignette, qui U s f 7 that what the reader sees here is a tiny 

more ^ous it becomes We 1 h T ° f * but the ™ re one l0 ° kS * f 

e «mpl e , was thb * «r l be gln with SQme ^ what seIlS e 

n ^or), 'impersonates^ X r t0 " t0 the ^ as it were <«* 

^ of course, what is bel c ' Was k *™n, or had been, to **> 

^ up a ru^, ^ -unfed here is a dream. And this would 
- hether 'experience' l^Z^ * what way could one po*0*£ 

whaH t0 d °' h ° We ^ is imZVt, 3 St ° ry iS (OT ™> a dream? What this sent ; 
wind ' Unkn -n reel 6 t0 *e <I's control over the situa °» 

— s r th :;::f 

p ' t , . orm tha t contributes further to the su 

. l0rthls Place in W h irh K„_ . 



p nr . "* lUd L contributes turtner iu 

1 0r this place i n whi , 

nlw ; ^ ^ -d «* be " * 

on itself ' ^ h3Ve an tamedia ! h l0 ° k at th e phrase 'I hastened to lea* 
Wife " ^ T iS Seek - g ^^t^ a -nse of the sentence turnip 
eousl 0 bV ' 0US biblic *l connotat i 0 T T ^ at *e same time the 

tbat has ! d ;t( e u rt ^ and n S ^ 00 ^ ^s ^ 

Ff eud savs pi ' ' is a good exam., ln ' as tt were < the first place. aS 
desp it T; d elSeWhere ' there is Som ? ^ **» ba < k on itself; as ^ ' 

text c n ' ^ c^T* the T, some other 'body' 

critici Z * as -tersecting °£ £ * e **** of this foreign body ^ 0e 
an dt h r S u D ? G ° thica «ditsm nv l ^ Strand <* contemporary ctttlP^ 
^e co ; P : D natU ^ ^ the SUt ^ **»P* to come to grips with ghos^ its 
iza tion, mome ^^oT^ ° f * e G ° tb ic, both historically 
-'-Cr r hen tbe pCE: Iy t0 d ° these moments of £ , 
f0rces beyond I miSreco gnition beco J * the P^hoanalyst Jacques Lacan ,y 

The narrator 7 ^ C ° m P ass - ilreSiStible ' 3nd we fi " d 

en ^hing my wa 6 ; e ' U w °uld appear, has n 

mi Shtproff erthe y ' he w "te S: wh ^ no wish to resort to a compass. ^ jt 

be witho - or b *z c : ot safet ^ ^ di qu d :; the wa ^ ^ - do d so a ' d > 

yond boundaries a d at a desire of a dee P er ki " d ^ 

esire to explore without fixed maps- An 
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k for example, of Gilles 
^ud's writing can be seen at a further intersection: with the wor , ^ 
De leuze and Felix Guattari, who in texts like A Thousand P atea^ 
issu es that they refer to under the headings of 'deterritonal^an _ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
h °n'. One of the things they mean to denote by these very ^ ^ necessa ry to move 
^stability of positioning; a sense that to observe the w ^ ^ recogAlM instead 
be yond simple oppositions between the inner and the ou Qf phys . 

that the location of the observer-as now acknowledged i ^ ^ place where 

determines the shape of the world, that the map has 

lnn er and outer intersect. confronted with the perhaps 

Is A use ful concept here might be the 'border guard . ^ ^ ^ t0 set 

hmit less possibilities of this type of reading, it becomes n ^ ^ ^^.^ But 
U P certain fixed points, certain 'monuments' from whicn ^ ^ ^ simultan . 
What a reading of this passage from Freud suggests is tha ^ ^^.^ We might 
^ 0U % to be in the position of wanting and not wantmg to t The streetS) 

l00k again at the phrase 'beginning to excite attention m pernaps 

^ ^member, are deserted. The attention, perhaps of the P ^ brusn of 

the attention of the reader, who is supposed to be exc.te 
e narrator with the forbidden. 



The Post-colonial 

f the narrator to be at 

y - Principally revealed here, then, is the of Freud, whose very 

h ne ' him or herself. This is particularly bec ome more alert to b 

heo *es of repression and the unconscious have Bu t in a more genera 

Ues hon of the foreign body within texts and suscep tible to the pressure 

: n ^e mightpo ^^ 

1^ '^ei g n body', which continually destabil^ ^ ^ our 'self is always 

tS U P instead a textual territory in which somethmg 
alt A ead y inside us as we attempt to articulate. als0 to be 

^conceptofthe^gnbo^ 

^ St ' ^is can, and will, occur in any "-^f^ •» 

^ r Pure or sealed, although it will be par** a riy ^ swathes of t ^ 
l n f isb ) which have attempted to impose themselves o^ ^ ^ the st ory 
s 4 a y V a ngua ge , we might ask, is the approbate 

J h - been a crucial feature of recent debates 

ta T bly in the exchanges between the African wri^ forgotten hl stoue 
rhi °ng'o about what language to use when 
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lan §uage, presumably has tn u V 
lan §ua ge ,ef tin whic ;' J 5 ° be used; but perhaps in some cases there is no 'orig* al 
diction here. l n the popular ! Xperience - a lthough there would surely be a contra- 
the ^rocious behaviour of th " Caribbe ™ (2003), a character remarks o* 

^ybody behind to tell the tal! T'" ^ * at in their maraudings they never leaj 
asks < ^ a ph rase which com 1 „ ^ Y ° U kn ° W? '' anot her character quite reason^ 
P^blem of how stories P ^ inadvertently strikes at the heart of *e 

What lies beh' d recou nted. 

^ t ^o!^^ a ^«^ of the literary, an expansion which 

*e South African nov e l s ^7°^^ ^ attends on the attempt to con^ 
^ ( 1999) , for exam e t ( and recent Nobel prize-winner) J. M. Coetzee's ^ 
thou §h he is, remarks on theTmn ^ (white ) ^ disreputable and P rej^ 
communication in South ^ZT* * as a ~ in ^ " 

^'Paul^often accused of E "" In of the Trinidadian Indian writer V> 

- 'English- education in ,n " though he is-the inappropri^ 

""not really understand-, a L ^ * dai ™ to explain a range of expert 
bert J. C Young i n his qUCnt ^me. 

ex Penence as a 'Franco-Ma hrebi Z ^ ^ ™ the end, on his own Alg** 
Certainly, everything th- ' 

u ^nown and pl^ K ^ to ^ h Westem me taphysics ... all of that could 
the °% French w ? t6d 6Ven to *9*i as ^ ° f which the place and the languag e * 
bilth < ^ Pos St?r m CUltUre that I have ^ to the only ItfgjjJ „ 

blllty that is in ^cessib le ^ f my dis Posal, the culture into which I was 
f We we again have an e , 

realize here als ° we Can ° S6lf ' even < and P erha P s * 

*^^**^^£r other subdisdpLs reeiing u .r ^ 

now becom ' su PP<»ition that ! " StUdies < for example, which until ^ 

*» S^. tacre ^ aware haT Urate * ^ # • 

Perspect v C ^ a " translation, operates 

simply a n e 7 here als «- in the p a a S6nSe of a n unconsciously imposed <*& 

* • E^r* « cr^^ an — that c ^ 

world. SS ' the fundamental i * Philosopher Martin Heidegger tei 

It is in the li ght PUCabilit y of being, or finding oneself- » 

betw een what We 0 ^*' Skind of thinks tha . . " re lati^ s 

the rela tionshi! T ght think of as diff! are now re-examining the tetf 

S P iva k-andHom 1 ghtheo ^y' assori ? ° S §enerated b 7 post-colontal ^ ' 

dH ° miB habha,some ^ ^ r " ^ ^ SUCh aS ^ ^ ^ 
meSre ^edto a st he - policemenofth epost-col^ 
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^hile this may be unjust vis-a-vis these three inventive and pe p ^ ^ 
less ^ is further evidence of a growing critical awareness mat ^ ^ 

asse rt rules or proceed in terms of generalizations may always ^ a$ {0 the 

Stan ding on unsteady terrain. There is, of course, a grea inspection| however, 

Waning and scope of the term 'post-colonial'; what is n ° w ^ themse ives reveal a 
' s the very way in which these successive or competing de , irispe cted' along 

des he for canonization, for the production of a 'safe' terrain that 
tra ditional lines. 



, . 1{ as formulated, for 

° ne °f the matters at stake here is the status of 'literature i^^ ^ Ngugj/ 
Xain Ple, in opposition to earlier processes of ^* wU ch pre«des written 
m °ng others, refers to as 'orature'-a recounting of th e wh ich increas- 

We could also point here to the emergence of a critic date m fro m the 

y deals in notions of the 'aftermathic'. It is important » post . co lonial, 
aSt «itical literature devoted to the 'post', in all its many g 

Ce I tai my, but also post-structuralism and the in wh ich, despite many 

J he distinction is essentially between a notion o me hgs preced ed it 

Rations of the ideas, the 'post' arrives lineally a ^ r ; h wherdn th at which is past 
a nda differentnotionthatwemi g htrefertoas's P ectral time _ m wn 

t nn °t be l aid to rest but is con tinually *^*J^****^ 
> a th,like,indeed,aforeignbody-oraghost.n^ 

l^ious, nothing is ever laid finally to rest, and ,t is ^ ^ than in r e 
^lessly recurring past. Nowhere has this been m ^ bot y t 

^ 0 f the Gothic 8 ; herei n the body is seen as onto ^ fy {he nt ext of 
^ ^ memories and by an ineluctable pre-vision of ts u of c n e t 

>-of nineteenth Jwfi^^^J**^"'*^ 
^eh she refers to as the 'abhuman', Kelly Hurley as 

^n the notion of the subject and the fate of the J ^ ^ ^ ^ecise 
tol! Pk ° f this book is the ruination of the human subject .^P e fe lace of JJJJ^ 
st a - the ruination of traditional constructs o rf time an d f^fj ^possibility of 

Go inte ^l (at least, liable to no worse than the rajj S , lac of M ^ grQSS 

hS Z f * S 3 S P ectacle of a body metamorphic and ^ ibed m is both 

C in P la « of a unitary and securely bounded 
§mei "ed and permeable. 3 nn the possibility that th 

H« ■ * ha t speculate on tne F R t ln general 

W lmmediat e context is a range of fictions thaU ^ ^ s But g 
C an ' ^ight be perpetually at risk of degenerating tion0 f the abhum 
SSpec tacleofruinh a sit S roots,asHurleypotntsout, 
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was originally coined bv th 

and this has its own inL?f remdy biZarre Got hic writer William Hope Hodg** 1 ' 
Profound terror of the sea ' for Ho ^on, a little-known writer, was a sailor with a 
mi §ht then see another an J ^ t0 tnmslate thi * into psychoanalytic terms, « 
ra S^t the potential dissomwonV, 6 ° f bound ^s and borders, a terror an 

Wlthi " oceanic, wh ich " n si ^ 31 ^prospect of death prefigured 

to maternal comfo rt ^ ***** terms should signify the prospect of • 
What might this 

™»% ruined bo ™™ '°' * ■ P™«ss of crlticism? The , abhuman the poten tially * 
'«< wouM be ~°« >* linked ,„ , he , uin , of the Kxt . The coherence ' 

">e 8aps , the Z^l * " **-*y on the pa,, of ,he 

"'^Ihlment, o, ml are sea.ed „ v r ,„ . continual ft** 

h »«l„ y , ,he ana, „„,;/„ ",? «« 'ncommunicability, the W»< 

- no, ,„ deny the «y ot experience; and (hus narrati „e. 1»J 

" eJ " S P0 ™ C? °» « «!, . parta!, broken tate-«he exampl e » 

One ottT ' " P ° em ab ° Ut """ °' P °™ er ' ' S S ° me " meS 

V-and Z te™ is' o a „? o ^ nnestioo h e re u that of , sub|lmity , « hy 

^. a : s :;?r ~ — a. aide, d,--; 

homn„ , " lt "»< would „„„ " ce ' or what Deleoze and Guattan retw 

*>*>"£Z1 «° « *b as a 'supreme Won', and » >« * 

horn h y '° 8 C ° here °« in the sn aC " V " y as ,he outcropping* of attempt » » 

»hr, l„ r m0t,em **nc*„„ P o " °' hUma " "'Oducdon. This follows 10 

ow ' w ,he ^ >* o n ° a r ,er m ' m ™- ** *. newe, question ^ 

ins,",e n t bV "» *» whte h r' hlC «**»'. a criticism which 

oeen "Is " y °' "*""'«y-as ^ furthermore by the Wgrn*^ 

« "Wmcted, *h „ hlch fMms (he tmain ^ J b , ch (hose tex ,s »a« 

vic ioo we might 

^z; cruciai ~ — the {mg t° 

a '^^^ Be *^(19^r^ -ntemporary critic Leo Bersani. 
ef *ctaw^ 

hagmentar repara hon'; where t J * at Iiterature ' and the artS * O 

•^^^ - %r,rr itseif as subiect to bei ^ 

Option ^ Vi6W Succ "mbs to " bUity ° f wholeneSS - BeISan ( tio* ° f 
B « if we 2 1 6 eStabli *ment of! , r * PetVasive (Western, heterosexual) 
* * itthe f H 0f ' ^ B ^ett, k ^ ~) -del into which the critic fits * , 
eff -ts an Jo?" ° f the text w ho ^ ^ '^mptive' figures, W*>*\ s0 
the Object h ? lly)fUr ther ruin on Zf^ ^ moment , and in 

central ^ ' ab ^r ^ * at t^mselves attempt to express that * 

t0Wh ° ml ^ 

ng 35 an ti-canonical' is that the construction of 
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nrents of tradition and textual 
Can on itself, and thus by a small extension the very cone v components of the 
SUrvi val, is an effect of denial; salvation and redemption ^J^.^ tQ as the death 
" eed to deal with and conceal the encounter with what r ^ ^ ^ ^ a 
dnve - This is not, however, to speak in purely Freudian te , ^ triumphalism 
c °nnection between the critical will towards wholeness an ^ supremacy 0 f 'Eng- 
* hl eh universalism seeks to mask. Under these circumsta l ,^ (nine teenth- 
llsh '- which I have elsewhere described in terms of three s twentiet h-century US 
Cen tury English nationalism and its connection with 6 ^ , f the Eng i is h language 
Political hegemony, and the current technological supiern y ^ ^ gQ beyond 
a f ^ basis for global information), requires a deconstru emerging 
the ^lativism associated with deconstruction and seek a 

C0 ^epts of a 'new world order'. 4 .. . aitic E . San Juan, among 

Jhis 'new world order', as described by the US/FUip 1 of the dead, and it 

0t ( he «- rides (in terms reminiscent of William ^> differen t forms of what we 

^ for this reason that there is an intrinsic connection ^ of speC trali Z ation that 
refer to as 'spectralization'. There are many Afferent t ^ ^ spectralizatio n 
re considered in contemporary criticism. To take but fan, form of modern 

^ed by the Fijian Indian critic Sudesh Mishra a the ver y notion 

^alizing capitalism; there is the spectralization tha ^ pafticular forms of 

3 ' h -tory of literature'; there is the ^^°^ m spectralization increas- 
t6 ; a ture, with the Gothic as the prime example; and there * ^ ^ ^ haot , 
§ly ^n in psychoanalytic terms as the way in which * rf ^ psyche or 0 f 
rVi ^s within the order of modernity whether considered 
ftes oeio-culn 1M l 



The ghostly 

fDe rrida and those of two 

pstr ^ the ghostly. The key texts here are those J ^ , a „ 

I yCh0a naly sts , Nit ,L Ab ; aham and Maria Torok. A R J ^ publication fDer 
:^ting article on speciality and 

„ S W« of Maa in 1993 , roved extremely fflW ^ be add cd tn 

^ t urn " in contemporary criticism'; 5 but ^ major wor T/ k^T 

^ of Derrida's introduction to Abraham and ^ ^er essays of Abraha 
C; Ma * k Word (1986), as well as that text itself and 

°;° ' S PUbli ^d as J SMI ^ tHe Kernel ^ less than ar , " 

l0 ^t these writings, taken as a body 

^ ' the 'logic' of the foreign body. To pu t * u« conta ^ ^ 

t^ ;t at the same time wishes to 'put of * body con^ of 
W S ° f a foreign body, but the way in which this r tology ', as the 

XtlS ^streadilydescribableasanactofhaunt.ng(a 
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Derrida put it) Accord' 

tantly, the ghost sto^in its TP**** a » texts are in some sense ghostly; CO^ 

««tettWc form of narrate ln§S ^ ' SUrViVals ' from ancient worlds ' 

Critical here would al h ' 
° idi « Anzieu and ob ° be ^ psychoanalytic concepts, developed most clearly W 

« the envelope and Z T t0 of the body-as-such and the 

What b verted, if We t ^ A 8 ai ^ to try to reduce this complex theory to ^ f 
P S ^e, is that the text we "a ? * ^ ° f Witin § »*« than at the level of 
env elo pe , a protective cove" 1 *** ^ to *e world around it as does a skin, a 
between the reader and t h h ^ " "* C ° herent in «^ but it forms a pro*** 
^ narrative do not ord r experi T°* ° f To put it another way: textua 

^ * classical Freudian theorv a PUt themselv - ^ard (rather as does * 

knowing the disorde W ofT*"' ^ Wbicb allow us to °* I 

'his disorderliness i Ves '- 
P-bably most ea , ^ pessary concomitant of primal reconnaissance, 

**** eanup^ has recemiv ' * 3 ^ ments that the P^ 0 ^" 
W " iS Wel1 k nown that ^ * W "* d a ^ *e 'canonical' status of 
to th T d ^ 3 hn ^'- CncH C - an ^ -P^edly of the unconscious as ^ 
un un fUndamenta ^ing teXcie ^ t0 this ^d it could count also as a re 
ZT°" ^ t0 «°*^ ^ ta Ab ^- and Torek's work, wit 

^atever it i^T' 7 ^ ° f the 'magic word') 

w th^h and Q^t?» ,U - d * ** ^ructured at * 

The e?H UndarieS - Whkh ^tions without border ^ 

evidence which I a i 

ssrr* that ^rj orw r for ** — - * d ° with ss! 

suppo 1 Ut this ' La Planche ci ° f unea «hing a 'real' meaning 

'■C^bT"*** th -t at"' iS t0 -urce of the uttera^ 

'mcC'is * Wh6n - t0 La plan r § **" ** iS Undivided fom ^ ^ 
'linguist c / L ^nchet v ? S ^^he adult sends a 'message : » 

t0 replace the Lacanian turn towa uS; 

ta *e f knoT ^ the -ntext of h % T fr ° m a fulb / 'authoritative' 

b -u hat ^ ^ itS ^^^tatton of the uttere, That 
**«F o 1 PPUer ^ously Z " e Unkn ^ingness of the supplier of know *« 
«tion bet? there fore the ro ^ ' kn ° W ' ^ or her own unconscious ^ 

so far t ^ f ° rei §n body U " and carry and perpetuate its own 

*e 'nar Ji ? wom/h ^ 0m ^ thr ° Ugh SOme hypothesized ^ 

611 am °ng others has described it), b ut 0 
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thr °ugh a complexity of processes of haunting, of echo, e ^ bg possible) 

* his view, would not consist of material monuments (if W ^ ca]Ung t0 

Ut rat her of disembodied voices (spectres, spirits, reV ^ na " n develope d by the Marxist 
each other, in a kind of parody of the notion of interpella 10 Maurice B lan- 

Phil oso P her Louis Althusser, across the kind of 'open space desenbe 
Ch0t as the essence of the literary. . e t0 categorization, its 

Th -us the apparent 'transcendence' of the literary, its r ^ ^ ^ int0 
SUbli mity, would re-emerge indeed as its defining feature, ^ exhilara tion of this 
Sl §nificant question the location of the critical, of the cr • ^ CIark has 

P ers Pective, this reinvigoration of the notion of 'mspira , ^ ^ spectral; 
^ c «bed it in his memorable book The Theory of^ J Litera ture would become 
bo %: the literary would haunt life as life haunts the W ^ g ^ an envelope 
f s other: bound to it but ineluctably denying it reality as i ^ ^ Qpen it , t0 tear 
that Prevents knowledge of what lies within as much as it d» ^ , f ^ ae tter'- 
1 a P a «- to cast it aside, as we do when discarding an envelop ^ ^ which ha 
erha ?s precisely the 'purloined letter' of a * ort ^ t ^vei y contains; unless of 
^ discussed at length by Derrida and Lacan-wh.ch . . F a ^ more t0 do w ,h 
,° U ^ the envelope is empty, and the 'evidence' it 'con ins ^ ^ h 
V^P' the postage, the mark of its status as message o * ^ ^ , 
^ of its provenance and its destination, have ^ ^ thoug 

^ hidden from us. Seen from this perspective rt* J ircuite d: despite ^ d 
> opacity, of difficulty of interpretation, is already h ^ ^ of ,n r- 
^ a ^rsions (a term which originally refers to o P o ^ ^ ^ destinatlon 

or of the soul), it may be that what lies inside. 

Wltho "t benefit of opening, without the need to d.scove 



e u ncanny , used in 

5^ -me from his work, 'The "Uncanny £^ wh at is j»ng ^ 
^consciously) to the possible admisaon n g writer wh o ^ 
do^ sa % in the 'Freud' of 'The "Uncanny , w ial vict.m of 

C h r tkn0W ' asitw -' wbatheiSWrmng ' ^ety^^^^^the 
w ?> a du p i icity which we might see to be at theve y^ ^ ^ .„ some 

hean ' 35 ° errida has P ut it in a" important short ^ ^ ^ ^ 

co e d ° Ub iing, with ^ v«, with fears of be ^^ 
m^^tly being 'not heard', with animism an what is n ot, and the 
^^hilewe are ssessingwhatis animate/human an 
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behind these ' mistakp ^, 
^ th * threat, its danger T of death and the methods we use to ^ 

b °dies and border guards^ fT*' ^ Uncann y thus has to do with for* 
d ^*ion, with the 'other' th ° ^ What a PP e - constantly to invade our s j 
P - Ci -t^despi teour * a -ay always already appear to be within our oW* 

Thus the theory 0 f thp t0 6XiIe jt - 

* ral co ^ tt w W ° Uld be directly tied in to c ° nte T^ 

,on of the different : With the fear of the intrusive, with 

0s ts even when thl ,-il int6mal exile of the refugee, with the ass** 
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T W earlier The Wolf-Man's Ma S ic Word (1986), this volume of essays opens up a scnes « 
questions about the relations between body, mind, and text. university Press, 

Be ^ani, Leo, The Culture of Redemption (Cambridge, Mass anc 1 Lone on ^ impcrmea ble 
;"0)- Bersani's argument is that sealing the body and the work ^ ^ ^ ^^ged. 

boundaries and unities serves its own socio-psychic purpose, e ^ < rMmohTeni a, trans. Brian 



J " Uniza "°n of the different , u ^ With the ^ of the intrusive, w«» 
f 0f border p 0sts even «™> "*h the internal exile of the refugee, with the asser«<* 

^'-11 of these are £ which shields and sustains them is one of 

0r -a mple , wjthin ^aniy, f actors within ^ be 

a Wd ' **» its repeated m nt n Du -an's magnified poem 'The Bor 

t 3 ! 00 ^ CUri0 -y self un^ tt ' a Cmain mrt>, and the consequent ling* « 

; mainly (as it ^ movements of the word 'certain-'certa* 
-7 Partrcular bei n §) not ^ *° ' a certain' as curi ously un specific, not descriphV 

lne t0 ^ Iead 35 '^cer ain 6SSarily ^ve of a 'certain' (human) .** * 
1 h c question behind anti ' ^ the '^known' lfi 

pl exlv r ? : W6re themselves mereh/ ^ attem P ts to deconstruct, or to flnd**> 
"oS e^' t0 *e t ; rther **** more sophisticated, r** <* 
'critics' I H UCti0n ° f the untra n V ? " S ° Wn in ™e incomprehensibility, ^ 

1th 1 6raSUre ^ ^creasinl , mVerted Comma s is merely a more polite *# 
^ of inte" n 5 lyreali2e that they are olavin "game (rather as I** 



umes, and Guattari, Felix, A Thousanu m,^-- enormously vaxuc— 

(London: Athlone, 1988). A frighteningly ^^^^w vocabulary for discourse 
Rowing from their earlier Anti-Oedipus, which seeks to estabhsi 
0Ut s P a «, time, movement, and the text. Mourning, and the New Inter- 

Jacques, Spectres of Mar, The State of the ^J^L^m^'!f^ i 
tran , p Ka l f (London: Rout iedge, 1994 1 he * l ^ ^ impact on the 

tl0n < especially as they relate to contemporary forms of post- P 



, — or textuality. p^o/o^/ 7 

Slgmund, 'The "Uncanny" ', in * ^ ^^I^^^^C 
^ ed. Ja mes Strachey et al.^u (London: The H-g^S * ^ aesthetic p**f 
t 955 )' feud, in what he describes as one of his rare int ventio 

Nn,^^'.,, . ; : >,.„,«dnn of the uncanay. , «i. * COW 



— , wuai ne desCl'lDeS 3S one 

ar ting-point for all contemporary discussion of the uncanny ^ ^ c , 

^ Kelly, The Gothic Body: Sexuality, Materialism, of the 'abhuman > 

Cambridge University Press, 1996). In working | h the^ ^ ^ ^ ^ um opc , 
" 00k both establishes a new terrain within criticism of n ^ 
nevv field of i^--. - - — the b0dy " — ^'«" enfiing 



P ia z r d r hapst °p ia cet h r abuity ° f ^ WO uid « be - f 

F dU ng it under erav,,^ ■ erm m invertPH ^ nnlite^y b " — »piex description of the 'otnei — r-, , n: M au.»—-' f 

" *e hctTon! ITT^ 1 ^^^^^ 10 ^^ b?! D ^' ^,p1^, T te M ^^^^thic with new d.scouises 

C0Ver ^ory for °J ***** fiction, where 1" P ^ * ^ t i ^ 3 D ° p ° k for new ways of linking the enduring locus 

Wh at would u u 8 gUlded through a he COnce Pt of interactivity is * , ? S P e «rali Zation [Jnivcrsi ty of Nebrask Press, 

^ r d : * - ^VEr^ which - ai,eady en ^ «« «** «sss& 

of freed,,. . 6 ° ff duty, the r^*.., Cld Wlth m which the signposts are doW ^ 19 92) . Follow . ^ work jn r/w r ^to^ « ' dnator y, and issues 

ssr-^--— « 

.i nillan, t9 yo ^- ,.:,„., nf the post- 



° 00k both establishes a new terrain within criticism ot m ^ 
. ^ ^ of inquiry int0 the relati onshi P s between the body a ^ „ e ^ g 

La L Pl ^e, Jean, Essays on Others, trans. John ***** «*» " ^ 
aca "ian orthodoxy with a set of new definitions of ^e 

m ° re implex description of the 'other' and its psychic ac 10 W W^'f^ t 

° aVid ' «**Lm* T„ Text, with new d.scouises 
°° k >«oks for new wavs of linking the enduring locus 



b0 *er g ua d ^ * C0 «tem^^^^^^ is ^ 

°ffreedom o " ° ff ^ ** eont ro 1 ^ WUhin wh *h the signposts are down, 

Can °n- the n e ff ^ ° f an archy IT are illusions? Would tWS ^ S betWec « the literary and the forms of the addictive, 

e then * in a t What W ° uId " tell us about the purpose of * d ernlty . ^ 8 ). 1^ ^ p0 j 

various 'Z d I° Uld be -me of ^ ^ ^ere all is in the end unclea r7 jfl ^ , jun ., ^ Wowto/ ^ ^^^^^jU 

Where am r 1 ^ in the ' rea P ^ m S ° me kind of harmony or relationship^ W as an enduring and constantly evolving P 

2. ,J eSStra *e yera /.,xvii (London: The Hogarth Prc-« a ford; Blackwel , , (Cambridge: 

3. J ' C - Voting, 4« Historical l^n i fl£ ^ W « 
S h Hurley, r„ aw,* Sexuality, Material^ 0* ^ ^ Uni versity 

4. Da " lbnd ^ University Press, 1996), p. 3, , (/ Gr ^r (E#P^ 
?:i; d ^er, P 0stC0/0m - fl/ 0 /'« ^ ^ ^ ^ „ spectraI Tur n" ^ 

S ' fc LUC ^st, 'The Contemporary London Gothic and the Limits 0 
Ct ' W < 16/3 (2002), 527. 



Vari °us ver V hi« 6 SOme of the Q ,„ 1- Where a11 is in the end uncleaf n xt ^ 
^ dev ,o 6rem ^ but at v U : Stl ° nS ^negotiated by anti-canon ^ 
Wh -carn rr tS ^ tht ' The * ^ ^ of *»rm°ny or relationsh. 
ta ^«*^^^pJ^-^ ^ a student of literature wou 

ing,y re a.Sd t ' ^ in fact me elv J Zati0n that m y own a PP arent ^ „c V 
P6CUlia ^ or " 6 ' mate " al ^en " f " effeCt ° f the chronic mobility (now *** 
P6rh ^ otherwise) i s th ° f * e ^ which in this case (and 9** 
FURTNPo eterrain °f the literary? 



Abrah 



am- Nicol; 



Ch «8° h«i , 994) . Complc l n „„ g Abo"™ 



35 E "vironmentali sm and ecocriticism 

Richard Kerridge 



Ecocriticism is l't 

r^STtST CriUCiSm fr ° m a " -ironmentalist viewpoint. T*J 
^° lo *« are assessed ^T^*^ harmful or helpful effects. Belief 
'""^ of concepts such « w enVironm ental 

implications Ecocritics analyse 
*a« have led t0 " a ^' ; b an a,,e mp , t0 undeKtand the cultu ,al *«>*; 

h h ^ ° f «'turau„ d : U88le 3re ° f interest to ecocdtK* 

m^; °r ££££ r; ,o prom "-« * *• ^ 

Uuec ■ ^ f " St « °f *e te " er * P 3 S *°°' »f criticism in the acadern. ^ 
before "t ^ fe » «* nTC™*™' SMms to been by US critic **J 
« 'c2 oT Ws taWM in ; y C '" iCism ™y he said to have heen eoocnfc * 
«y! ,„ ' ^ "» «A Anne?? B " ,a,n *¥«■»<> Williams's T„e Of* 
"ten* * "' Cta 'V ">e<aph„r T fa U y of me (rt • 

«"crH,e s ; t, and "»« »m T = S These were informed byen^» 

a 'eeo 8 n M " Was "« «M] 1 h q " eS,i »" s 'ha. were to become impo'"" , * 
So if m0Ven »<- e8 ' nn '"S <* *e 19 90s that ecocriticism 

ecocriticism h 

°'her ™ WU« a„ d e J ,Ud ' "(US "atnre writing in the 

T he Brs, B» t m " Sen « were fl ^ A ™'™ writing, reflects this or 8 

(199l) St s ««ic to use th e ^>™» theory and the j RomanH c lite" ; 

Sra '*ihg for al , em ntaHV ^ Jonathan B,,e in m***^ 

^^^SSSmT deStmCUW fc ™» of industrial *veW^ 
SU * * ^ M ^ W ** out ~-ta. cultures, expioring * £, 
'*° n «* in w S " k0 ' S C -4 (.9 yf «v.ronmen.a, moveme» X ); 

°'* 'he e„vi, onm(! /J, 7 , 7 ' and U *da Hogan's Sola, Storms 1 
ramtaI "lues of Native American cultures are 
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Pivriw - 

res in the new ecocri- 
gainst those of white industrial capitalism, are important presen ^ 
tlCal can °n. This is part of a broader attempt to bring ^ js a col i ec tive term 

^ntalisms of rich and poor. 'The environmental justice m ^ ^^.^ Qf toxic 
t0r *e efforts of poor communities to defend themselves ag ^ ^ ^ ^ lgnds and 
* ast e. the harmful contamination of their air, food, and w , 
1Veli hoods, and the indifference of governments and corp ^ colonialism into 

° en vironmental justice will bring questions of class, rac , _ - environmen talism 
^ ^critical evaluation of texts and ideas, challenging w ^ and ignore the 
that seem exclusively preoccupied with preservation o 

as P;ations of th e pooi , ' m t0 the atmosphere of 

, K A diking feature, of early ecocriticism at least, is its tion when she wrote 

^ hat is normally called 'theory'. SueEllen Campbell was a rare t 
* 1989 of the surprising amount of shared ground she ha rf ^ m us 

^uralist and Deep Ecological conceptions of desire. Kar ^ ^ esoten c 

^htics, wrote more typically in 1994 that ecooltlosol^ conStru ctionist 
.Wetness that afflicts current theorising about lite of things than 

e ° ri ^, which place much more emphasis on the cul s g ^ ^ much te 
h6lr material reality, arouse particular suspicion. a multiplicity of con- 

011 10 nature as a cultural and ideological construct ^ ^ material 
^ made by different groups, will lead to neglect of n attention to 

h nd ^nerablereality. From an environmental justice : P er the flSSU es o 

' eSe ^erse meanings is precisely what ecocritias^ ^ allianC es can 
a u C ;' ^ and c J J environmentalism must recogn 
Ullt H narratives and welcoming 

w > postmodernists seem so intent on in 
^■tobeuiu^to-xo^ffl^^f^^ when he * 
p m o ateria l danger. Michael J. McDowell speaks for » 0 f langua^ 

h ^ernist critical theory has 'become so ^^^^^ 
> hv sical world, if not denied outright, is ignored • rf Don DeL.l o « 

V, Lawrence Buell, Richard Kerridge) ^^J^J^^^Z 
haT N ™< d984), in which a cultural studies P ^ ^ en vnonme 
^ his hody has been contaminated by toxic cherts, ^ 
1Sl s is a i- • • , ( thporv He ca" 3 

a limit-case for postmodernism. t m0 de of tneo y 

J* l °° sets ecocritic sm ,„ opposition to a do.m»n ^ ^ notbmg m « , 
: 5 from Marxist and New 

h„ t conservative ideology. Marxism is often ^ ^ . ^ rf restrain ^ ^ 
, 0so Phy, because of its confident emphasis on n enrir0 „mental r 

as nos- 

^overcome by technological progress, the £ *• environmen* ^ 
^""ftst states , and the te „ d ency of ^ Pe pper, which 
C antl teactionary. Yet eco-socialists such as D ofw eU*eB8 
Cken > have argued that Marx also saw nature as a 
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human beings could be 

societies and economic syste^ ^ de§raded ' and a set of P r ™ary human needs that 

^ view is that envhotm S T 01 attem Pt to meet. 

Na ture writing has been a I ! ^ necessit ates cultural and critical realignments 
us ed by colonialists to denict tw C ° nServativ " wistful for feudalism, and has been 
^ is not always conserv ^ they Were inva ding as empty and ^ f 
sen timents, communal and soHr " and has in its history expressed a diversity o 

Forests (1992), a study 0 f the t and rebel "°-. Robert Pogue Harrison s 

Postmodernity, shows wild * f ° rCStS in culture from antiquity to 

jjces P^ide solace forexife r 7 * * Unship with civilization. Wild 

a ^nturous forays beyond ** repreSSed outlawed feelings, and space ft* 

naae there are, l ike Rohin H _ reStnc tions of law and domesticity, but the discov 
^ Which will then make new e ;, d * f ° U ° Wers < re-assimilated by ciV^' 

"7 P ha - of the dialectic in wh f ^ 01 Bate ' environment crisis is a new context 

r have the p°t e miai' t ; p : 0 h : ch the and **„ ^ » ^ ° 

^ycnoanalytical and Marvi//. 3 fadical critique of dominant values, vvr 

T taph0 »^ and symbol ^ ^ Witin S *«« the natural world as P< ' 
I sent rments, Bate ar gue T th ' * ^"ment of other, unstated desires and ^ 
ng. Wordsworth's owls IXT^^ 1 demands a return to »^ 

real and swallows. To read the * * should be read, first and foremost, * 

noTthe feCt ° f gl ° bal Warm ing will " '""^ 

^^tyfe^ SWall ° gwW h" 'great a dr y?) " P ° Werful increa se in the severity of ^ 
this bird nJg r ateTl m lifeti -- of tolt * ^ with wind, so there is a gen 

retu -; the p S IT ° de ' To Autumn ? s TT^ ^ wi » to be a country to ***f 

tWitterin * S I?* ^ different 7^ 

K,es for the last time.3 ' f there « soon an autumn when 'gathering s^° v 

Rece ntworkinecocrif \ 

~ ~ ^° nd nature and Romant idsm a Tr S 

sion wi, uf h S fr ° m an anima r*h7 Plath ' s P^try. Jhan Hochman reads J* 
Britain " ^"aries. Barb a ^ Armbruster analyses tele 

sees he?.? 1 Gl0t *% critici Ze ; , Adam ^es cultural aspects of the BSE <** 
P-rity is n f . Pr ° ieCt * Cornw" ^ of desert landscapes. Greg 

against n ^ <* -moy " 1 ^ VerSion ° f ^eorgic. In all this work, ** 
---onment a , crisis . So ^ - cultural blockag es that thwart effective a 

Wfla t is this crisis? 



s 



Envir 0nmenta| . s(ii 



■entury- in 



E «v.ronmentalis m be „ an f 
res Ponse to percemi t3ke sha P e i n thp 

m ° Ve ^ent : T '° nS of how danLo" half of the twentieth 

from those l P3rtly °«t of traditl 8 " : damage had become. ^ 

radltl0ns ' threats th at „ for wild -tore, but is 

3t Preocc ^Py environmentalists are not only 
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and they global 

Wildlife and wilderness but also to human health, food, mm W b£c;juse q( ^ 
l We11 as local. Rachel Carson's » (1962), widdy as a public 

Rational response it received, with the first rallying ote agricultural 

^ment, was a study of the toxic effects of residues of mdustr 
C emi cals in animal and human bodies. jve ways of consuming 

"Atrial po i lution is the main threat, along with dest ^ ^ These 

" atur al resources, such as excessive fishing and the 'dea r cut ^ 
re modern phenomena, products of industry and m J sm is bo th a critique of 
^ th °ds to traditional harvest and husbandry, ^m " ta movement in 

^trial modernity and another product of it, a dlst ,nd i ^ ^ technologies , for 
^ hlch an indispensable role is played by science: by ^ data . Esse ntial, too, 

p ai »P^ that can identify chemical traces or analyse atmosph ^ Qf jen 
! m0de ^n forms of communication, especially tele-s.on ^ helped t0 

mc ^ag es across the world to mass audiences. ^^J^ the sense of 
^ *e global perspective that is fundamental to env. n ^ d 
^nship between the most local things-some too.** ffl0 denuty, 
^ large-scale. It is important to ^\°*^^* *<*^^ 
aUse the movant is often accused of nostra and 
M technology ng scientists about climate 

c * the ^ 1980s , rep0 rts began to appear of concern jrn£g ^ dioxid in the 
e ^ es thought to be occurring because of floodin g, 
f ! h s ^sphere. Among the possible ^^^^^ 
> 6 ' ^o-wars over diminishing resources, and ^ ^ representation- 
";: t featU - of global warming defy political respond f ^ 
e 0 ! nt ls ^obal. Fifty years may pass, or more, beta* actlon , yet 

Wh e fr0ms » with possibilities so frightening as to da^ remains 
t hos f6W ^ntists deny that it is happening, a 8 of , mas . 

w ho want to do nothing can seize upon. Erlvi rownental Clllt "' nt 

s > Vlr onmentalist philosopher Val Plumwood wnt e ^ m t end^g - 

0 > CeSSeSof hiosphericdegrad^ 

CT ° f the ^ oldest and greatest a „ d up to ^ {q 

forests and the loss of much of its ^ e U-<^es are 
take T next thirty years'. 4 For environmentahst , gvert ^ The 
a aun ' eSe dangers seriously and do what is necessa J a s ^ 

C? g ; Actions available to individuals may eem ^ , ^ 

Evid ence accumulates, but there are fe ^ ^ nU c 
^ 0n Wor ld into action-and those there are, ^ ^ rriol e 

T , d 1 saster in 1986, fade from memory. d a re P ushC . ntly in culture: 

easi ly seem to be tomorrow's probl^ ^ abun dantly ^ ^ 
in thrm te 3nd tan 8 ib le concerns. Environmental c0tin try weeK ^ 

adv erts , literary novels, poems, tour^ ^ drea ms of 
b 0ok Sl0n Wil dlife documentaries, food scares, ho 
and films for children. Yet real change is elusiV • 
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In Timescapes of Mode 
f °>' this. EnvironmenTa]'n!o h i 1998) ' S ° dal theorist Barbara Adam su 88 estS 3 
to0 large, and subject to rad r T invisible ' deferred, gradual, too small, 

binary forms of narratJ T**^ As such, they are unrepresentable by our 
environmental harm we do h ^ ViSUaL 0ften ™ are not confronted with the 
culture, lacking the compW * ^ later and elsewhere. Adam argues tb» 

f °; can «ot «nd symbols IT P ' 6 pers P ec tives of time and space these hazards ca« 
ade quate representation 'invent lma§eS ' M St ° ries of individual lives to give them 
mV A entth em,isa project -J ™" f °™ S ' or helping writerS ^ * 

Another diffi cu i ty • h critlcis m. 

f°P doing, other radica, nTve^?* 1 ^ ^ to be a11 about things ^ 1 

good and personal „ " ^ bee " abie *> appeal simultaneously to 

^ culture while b eing s movements have offered a critique erf 

™ de working-class ^ ^ ' P-dncts of the economic growth that for the first t** 
r -ample, demands huge^T" P ° We ^ 8™!* of consumers. 
-Plicit in the way P eo P e "v fb" * «*out justice and priority 

^ ent sit -ted at least pa t l!' ^ —n an empowering narrative of 
-vuonmental prob i emS) "Zl ^ the dominant terms of consumer c 
"™ tettuc™ for J ^ "quire a curbing of economic growth, a. 

" l USSeemh0S,U «°PW»e a " " «* good life. Environment* » 

Co tu :° m ' C Sro »* 'ha. wo d b r Km ™ «f th, „ea„„ y middle classes, 

C o h Cri " C AndK " «- ha , 0 -7 H mldtlle - ClaSS **« » P° M£r d 

e, * b =» « „T ° Ut ** *0 liberties and gains (or oPP«» 

oe ""«» -viron m "n an Environmentalists 

on these gains. Ross sugg , 
S r a8 ^*£ ^ is *• environmentalists to foreg^ 
4 tit 8 " ^ Sex » a * d nouTn 11 " * WiteS ° f °« Cure's 'need to be per*^ 

an envh on "* n0t e ^gh to Per P ° pulist and libertarian'/ Soper argue * £ 
nvu nmentahst vision * * p -uade Us to consumerism , and calls » 



defies alone Z ^ ^ » to be n ' 7 ° f ' the hed ° niSm ** ' 

an environ^em ^ 6nou * to P ersu ad ! ^ ^ *"* libertarian ' 5 Sope 

M * bb en, -w e " 6 *« US ^ft£2 writer ^ 

that is Pol l ' are m an unusual D J 7 ' Said to *e environmentalist writer 

fans Z7«Z f6aSible ' - * - aS a g 'obal civilization. The rt^J 

impasse com mmimUm tba t taSS™ ^ P° litica »y ligW * t *» 

talis t it is thp PUrchase on the n h nges rec l uired are s0 8 reat 3 mefl- 
desi res tha " ^ assumption^ ° f Yet t0 * e ^ 

c 'ose, and if P flShln g. If the g aD hpt ' ener §y consumption, deforestatton, » 
acti - « « a ^: V T me ^m i n ^ ^ is Pessary and what is p0***£ 
SP3Sm ° f -gret, there w Z '° * ^ « more than a doomed te^ 
U1 h3Vetob e a cultural shift strong enough to ^ 
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for the mass of the 

^°«atic politicians to make eco-friendly practices a *«^ oaitUa . Their more 
"° Population. This is the considerable challenge to mg « 
m ° dest task is to analyse and evaluate environmental^ m starting 
^ how they have begun to do this, we must investrgate 
1 word that gives the 'eco' to ecocriticism. 

^Ology 

p f life forms as they relate to 

1> •« the scientific study of natural interdependencjes; P ^ enV , 0 n- 

^ other and their shared environment. Creatures pro ^ t n 

^ as their environment produces and shapes th^^ , based in field- * 

clim ° n 3 ran §e of specialist disciplines including 
' mate *udies. Concepts that illustrate its work include the 

EC0SySte ^ . cal rai nforest, for 

^7 St - » a local set of conditions that ^ 
eco ^ Ple ' is a biome, a generic type of ecosystem Mo.e word syste 

^ ° f a P-ticullr forest, wetland, heathland^ ^ , 0 , 

C EC0 ^ tems are ful1 of Variabl6S ' ° ften '"I w il change it. Each ocal ^ 
C'^-s. New species arriving in an ^^J^e the global ecosyst 
4^ this ^ Part of a larger one, and all together 
he 'ecosphere' or 'biosphere'. 



COlo §iCa| niche ies .. the combination^ 

-bin the ecosystem is the 'space' ^^^^ 
Pr ed that makes a population viable, including food s tab ility. The J s ]ace for 

m a ^^competitors. Again, the concept shou^^ 
e v e ^estacleverneatnessoffit,andanoveralldes^ 

^e^'hutallthecon^ 

St 1 7 diS3ppe - startling fall in numbers of ^ ^^a** 
' due to factors not yet identified, indicates that 

F °° d Chain <vstem:thewayl" 
V mat make an ecosy^ sdown into 

W hich erm describes one of the sets of relationships ^ eate n or ^ 

nu>^circulates.Onecreatureeatsano^^^^ 

p ood chain is an important concept for e ^ ^ p0lson s 
of effects such as biomagnification, m 
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Rachel Canon's concerns in f °° d t0 the few to P predators. This was one of 
Paigner Sandra Steingrabernoi ^' Ec ° logist and environmental justice cain- 
it is not 'm an ' I thp 7 to Havt "**** (2001) that, contrary to the usual 
matic fi g«es that ill ustrate " ° P ° f the food chain, but the breastfed infant. nW**' 
«e simplif ications of 'T^^"' "rcle, pyramid (as in 'apex predator V 

complex reality. 

The 

^logy, fb^pj" ^^ USed in connection with the , , movem ent. D** 
197 °* by the Norwegian phi ' V r Si0n ° f ^--nmentalism conceived in the early 
environmentalists Bill Devall Tlr" ^ ^ md develo P^ in the 1980s by * 
"logical and managerial solut on, T**' ° ee P Ecolo 8 ists re i ect ^ 

finance. Instead, Deep Eco,^ , 6 ^ COnstit ^e yet another form of human 

non-human worldashavingva °e H ° Cate 3 bi ° Centric *ew, which recognizes the 
have no right to destroy ite^f^^^ntly of its usefulness to human beings, wh 0 

changes in our habits of consul ^ " eeds - Deep Ecology proposes dras« c 
-oral awakening. Social Eco LgT" ' ,** °^ to a ™ catastrophe but as spiritual an 
^kchin, emphasis the link bet 3111 assoc * atec l w ith the US anarchist writer Murray 
^n of human nk b ween environmental degradation and the e%pl°* 

»J* with the abolition of Zls^ ^ °f L environment can only 

hese philosophies ^ PP^ve hierarchies in human society. 

2 PraCtice -ornewhere betwe n * 3 much ^se r sense than the 

C ° B 7 " metaphor ^ cultuH m§ CUUUre 35 manifestation of ecology and using 

provides an m J ' .^on in ecocriticism. 
to^ b ^ to «ve^J? ^ W ° rdsworth 's The Excursion the insight tha 
conn t ° ^ " atUral e -»-onment' 5 \ "** — mind must b 

heem^ 

o B? I 0 " 31 Pr ° Cess -*e way he f n T riShme nt, that an ecologist would identify, a** 
-n f ftb ^ tha " anal^^ 

District' 1 CUmbria n regi 0n f " ° n to describe some of the material *** 
ar an 3 tn ° f ^rdsworth's poetry. The ^ 

No lea P ^ ^ ^ fading to the designation of 

the te ;; efUtati0n -uldbe made « intervention in an 
tointrod^ 

European ^.^^caallthph,^. Who ' tath e««ly 

1890s, aspartotana^ 
would be u t in Antral Park Tod memi ° ned in Shakespeare, released a 

*ould si 7 h 1St0dcal ^ntext ecn ' bUt ' much as New Historicism asks us to 

Dana h ; co^^ "rakes the less familiar demand that we 

chang S a iPS , iS —hic wh^ ^^^^-cceptsomenewresponsibilitie- 

^ ex mo l PlaCeint ficscientiI ri th3t Care should be taken t0 ^ts 

CXam P le ' that a mature "ZT^ logical orthodoxy no longer 

ySt6m reach « a re , atively stable Climax' condign. 
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f nt tempts to derive 'balance', 'harmony', and 'wholeness from e ^ gj^ environmen . 

J tCrms of literary value are problematical. Diversity m ru 

As ' S Work to preserve, but the best justifications for this ar gQes witn 

' ull ips points out, ecologists have not found ^tea y my be more 

U 'ty. Aesthetic, moral, or even utilitarian arguments to _ hazards tha t 

t r ble than ecoi °^ ° nes - it is when we come t0 

ec °logical arguments are strongest. 



Ant hropocentrism and ecocentrism , ^ ^ 

"^opocentrism is the placing of humanity at the ^^^^ ™ e 
2? ° f Ufe will be regarded only as resources to be as the most an- 

^ -nmentahst historian Lynn White J, has ^^i:*,***"**" 
ha T: mtXk ° f ^ons, because of God's command, m Gene 

AntK° mini ° n over the other creatures of the earth. human v,ewpoi 

a^Pocentrism's opposite is ecocentrism. We of ° th6r ^ - 

C l8rate t0 -other, but we can be mindful of the^ fe place the e^s 

means attempting, at least as an HW"^ centre , though ex pt 
C; ath -thanhumanityatthecentre.Anecosyst^ 

SP3tial -nse, and hierarchical distinchons for exam ple, shou 

not^d and background, should collapse. Landscape. 

La ^o n merely as setting, background, or symbol ^ , ye ^ 

W ' Buel1 ' who has done more than any other hoW 
is , n Clt method, h as S e t out a 'rough checklist' of critefl 

j UOn ^ntally oriented': f device but as a 

' ^ ^human environment is present not ^ ^ ted in natural history 

> that be ^ ins to ^ th3t hUfflan Sy legitimate ff^^ 

3. ^ ^uman interest is not understood to bet^ ^ etmca d * fi at 
4 ' S 0m ac countability to the environment is P art of^ ^ . constant 0 r g 
lej. S6nSe of th e environment as a process rathe 

Tk Stl ^icitinthetext.« anthrPP^^' 
Pri nciple s amount to a guide to the avoidanc 



m ' nis "l , as Nature Is to 

r 'is Female ^ ^ le ; preS ence in 

C t'lt Ure ; an ^uential essay by Sherry B. Or**, anthr0 pology 
' S °ught to explain, in terms of structural 
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diverse cultures of the idea that 

Ortner discovers, is that woman^T" ^ SUbordinate to men. The underlying idea, 
c ence of women in their own ! I T *° This helps to explain the acquies- 

domination of nature Beliefs tnT! ^ th ^ accept the general logic of human 
environmental degradation Th gItimate °PP ressi °" of women also legitimate 
binary oppositions fit neatly ov " eC ° femini ^'s key insight. Certain fundamental 
sorts of harm: °*" ° ne anot her, creating the ideological basis for both 



male/female 
cu Iture/nature 
reason/emotion 
mind/body 



Feminist environmental justice r, Y 
women and children are disproo^r' 8 ^ 5 ' SUCh 3S Vandana Shiva, point out also that 

Koiodny's The Lay of the Land J'Z^I to environmental hazards. 

USA represented the land as female ■ ^ * Which col °nial nature writers in tW 
996) extends this analysis toTw nt 7k ^ WeSUing ' S The G ™ ^east of the New World 
*e identification of women with 2 ^ n ° Vels - So ™ ecofeminists argue that 
°thers, such as Janet Biehl are w " Sh ° Uld " ow °e seen as a source of strength- 
really l6SS estra "ged from nal °! that, by accepting women as 

~ely, risks leading and P-blematizing rationality «> 

nto H T* Critkism -clud?Mar i ,; nt ° ° W CUlt " al Notable exam^ 

Se^^^^P"^!^ WitiqUe ° f * e " e ' her ° iC ' ^ 
eglCr S ^ of the trans gre ; s "r e ; o " S problems fall, and Gretchen 

0 lc m contemporary women's nature writing- 



Nature 



Environmentalists are 

-turl! 1 rlTr b ^^ZT 35 of nature, but it can be argu^ 

idennt a P " ' UnnatUra1 ' * a t' ^^tally destructive, derives fro* 

^ s Z7 ( :ir ?h with Z of n abuse used to ° ppress people; yet 

without for V3lUe natura l ecosyste " t0 retain two conflicting per*P eC 

use ^e g th3t W is our dependence on them 

In its CUltural constructions that can be 

?^S2 *• earth is and does without human 

that gloh" ; r by hu - a n activ it ; ^ a T Cial Natural wilderness is land that * * 
*> has brought the po 1^ bb6n 3rgUeS ' in ™° ^ ^ 

Possrbxhty of this pure state of nature to an end: 



Environmental and ecocriticism 

natS of " g the Weather < we m ake s P ot 011 earth m ^ t Si^X^^ mamg> 
WiC t US inde P end ence, and that is fatal to its meaning. Nature 

't there is nothing but us. 10 have paid mo st 

I Se Paratio n of humanity from nature has a long history. Ecoct u industti al 
to its roots in Christian and post-Christian We^.^ An impo rt- 
first aonearpH in w,ct™ Rnrooe and was spread Dy rf {his 



a nt D appeared in Western Europe and was spre ^ ^ analysis of this 

"* ecocriticism's philosophical and historical work princip i r 

" 10n of man/nature dualism. Lynn White junior's critique ^ ^ as . 
f a i^ m ° n is one -ample. White points also to the tradition 



Fd 11 ^- .diseislostandfleetingly 
teg X nisa current motif in Western culture. Repeatedly para Merchant in 

C 6d ' EC ° Critics who have tracked this narrative, sl f insist ence on exqu.s- 
ite 2T men {2 °°V> have found U P roblem3tiCal ^^Tnthusiasts for more environ- 
ment!,? 3nd the inevitability of loss. Some ecocritics are rdsh ip. 

benjgn christian traditions, especially the prjncip f creatures sh- 
^ s n ° PP0Site of dualism is monism, the belief that ^ ^ and Ken Hiltn 
C ! ° ne stance, one organic body. Ecocritics Dra * M ^ deconstr u 

^ Jill e ° l0g y- Eve becomes a Christian version of the p 

In ^ a dualistic vision of transcendence and mastery „ at its mo 

^ I .^-ment humanism, the separation of huma f .^..^ «» 

ho n . hll SS ' and choice, is for Descartes the quality that hanica l. Anim , 

V d man nat -e. Nature, including the human od y s ^ ^ 

p. . reason ... ' . ...... nation. In the v V inV0 Ives a sy> 



% re r " aSOn and all but rudimentary sensation. W ^ inV 

< Val "nmwood argues that 'developing envn.nm p u m 

f ^bod eS ° 1Uti0n of the nature/culture and reason/^ cultural influence - 
««N > — n from emotion, across their many oj emb eddednes^ " ; > 
>on h Ualism a s Producing the 'weakened ^/^^**>"»** 
a 6 f0r cultural phenomenon of ecological 
VriH d Seri0usne ss of the ecological crisis'. 1 1 rceS for ways ° 

^ n a CS h3Ve iooked to a variety of ^ bein gs in « atU " wri te, 
^C:^ d nalism and re-embedding h «^ ts , when ^ afld 
O feminist theorist of science, propose ^ ^ of ^ ace^^ 
Ss o r Uate ' ^mselves, identifying their claim s too^ t0 

% ^ jounce the apparently ^^^ #leS of ^ bee n 

She * ^rphy has used Mikhail Ba^ fi P Recently 
>titi Ca f 0SSlble alternatives to that disembodied in the P rf ^ 

V, 1 ^rest (David A5rams , Leonard * ^ a f ^ 0 , radical strategy 
Xu^ as ° f M aurice Merleau-Ponty, as the bas.s 
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Pastoral 

oTn^^ 

awareness and tdlo Z Z e ^ * ° f ^ghtenment reason: se 

Paradise regained wouW h ^ °' ^ ^ m ° Vement between an * % 

Pastoral, the genre that I Ru «l retreat offers temporary refuge- 
the literary or art st ViSi ° n since Equity, »» an obvious place ft* 

b^^S^ST ^ enVir ° nmemal " ^ ^ US imm TeX 
^Ple-ironic-ofthedesir^,^ ^° n ; s ' lts — y modulations _ frivolous , seriou s, comply ' 

LeoMarx,GlenA Love anHT t0 mture ' P^ral presents a number of proble^ 

what the genre has to do 7^ * th ° Se who haVe attem P ted t0 

Gilford points out, in PastoraZ?^ u ^ ° f ™ nmental criSiS ' rt arl d 

return cycle, evident in Sh.i, 3 basic P attem in the genre is the retreat 

consoling pastoral C ° medieS - T ^ ht from -ban peril is followed by 

the city. For this cydetbe I T ^ Chm " and readies them f ° r f 

the assumption that the n , n , m paStoral now would be misleading, because 

penetrate. An ecofeminist n ^ b 3 Safe refu 8 e where modemity o 

feminist and environmentalist * iS C y cle ' to see how jt migW vel 

ends with the woman prota?n ' WaS Mar § are t Atwood's S<ad^ (1972). The no 

retreat, perhaps committed tn T PCTha P s about to return from her pa*t° 

forest (1996) takes a more an T Permanent transformation. Jean Hegland's W » 
together. Ecocriticism'stransformir 1 " aPPr ° ach t0 the c y cle ' renouncing return 
caUs 'post-pastoral'-shows th aPPr ° aCh t0 P ast oral-its search for what G&» 

traditions and genres that seem t0 Which U mu ^ resist and reform even 

seem to lend support. 



Romanticism 

Romanticism was the 

*at had separated ta^^T agaimt the Philosophical and industrial rationality 
^ Kroeber, John K^Z^ ** ™* -ocritical afte* ° 

bridge, and Keats. In ^ Z f ^ ^ t0 * e ^ ^ 

«* Coleridge's <F rost at £5** * *** ^ Bate ^ * 
'-dings, examples of the technW "! Ught ° f histod ^ weather records. Jh 
^' a re among ecocritici ^-rrot trying t0 

see the ecosystem that surroun 
^ng modernity to be a ! el ° qUent a *ievements a 
^-consciousness, Wordsw^™^ ** ^uces heightened, because 
What « sees as unestranged . R ° man «*m looks with the joy of rediscovery £ 
P—ness, and the ^dhood, traditional rural 1***^ 

dln " a ture. For the most part, such ways of beings 
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Environii""-- 

in precious moments only, or 

ri srhes them m P ICC 

aeni ed to Romantic subjectivity, which approac tpra0 i a tion of 

at them longingly. a lone figure stilled in contej^ ^ 

. Tl * Romantic gaze frequently belongs to a ^ty^mountams, ^ sieeping 
lmi rranent nature, or of landscapes suggestive o ^ the brea th ng ^ fflusic 
«*« plain , Coleridge in Tro st at Mid^ ess , or in 'The Aeolian 
'nfant together with other sounds of natural y ^ relinquishing of 

Educed by the wind. coU ld come only wi ^ disappea rance 

^absorption of this observing self tote ' naW estrange ment. su ^ like 
the self-consciousness that is the mark of Bom { cyd e of re ^ Hegland - s: a 

int o nature would be a refusal to complete the P ^ refus ^ tQ ^ 

th ^ Possible refusal of Atwood's P"^ 01 ^. Romantic sub,ect 1 
^hdrawal from communication with mo q{ nature ma y 

at ^ brink ntic jo y to the cc*temP» needs . B ut 

^ ecocritics, a renewed version of Ro-an ^ ^ e^ro^ Dana phi n ip s 
°«er the best chance of the sexiness and l*d inform ^ dy dependent 

^ Romantic joy must be combined w t h - g ^ ^ V q{ m p0 

^serves that nature writing, with its Roman ^ ^ ^ ^ 

°n the momentary epiphany. Using terms ^ a ^ adventu r 

^ artistic alienation, Phillips f^ ZL version of Ben,amm 

Experience as ErfaHrun g is ^°^J The nature wn er ^ seeUing flee mg 
Chance, occurrence, a passing sensibUW 0 « iong period 0 f urn. 

mneur, a visitor or tourist bringing ^ than pra^v need forms of med - 
moments of sensuous dlsorlentauon ^ ecbc«^^ sul ,ti the larger c I of 
Phillips suggests that natUre writmg suggestl0n enc P of work and leisure 
ationbLeen%r^i S and^^^ 

environmentalism for mediation bet ^ es a ^ moW between these 

science and imaginative lit**** ^ people wr* * technique of Thomas H dy 
different aspects of here is the ^ vjewpoin , of md^cn 

Positions. An important it« ^7 ^ ^ p erspe ^ 
Whose novels show a rare aD v . sitorS t0 tn ^ created , an d tne 

ous rural labourers and Bo^ ways in which n^ mQst distant f each other 
Ecologists set out to rev al * that e ^ ^ cultural eC osystem , 

dependency that ^ ^ where we entertain Romantic 

ecocritics to unmask th Qnly aS the sp wQrk 

so that nature will ^ ^ 
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Adamson, Joni Evan« \* a t\, ■ 

**** <*>. "» «— ■ *~ «-* i ™ c ;:; 

environmental justice nr P , P n t S collecti °n of essays introduces the concep 

and outlines the princilf ' S ° me imPOrtam Case hist0lies < enters into a series of key debate , 

truster, Karla and W enVIr ° nmCntal ^ «ism. 
Bw*ttfcfi», (Charlottesvnrv f" ^ WWt%; Expand/^ ^ Bounds 5 °' 

takes ecocriticism | n sorne n Iw d ^ Unive ^ty Press of Virginia, 2001). This cdlfe** 
and * range of with ***** on canonical authors of different pen** 

«otfelty on denigrated 1^ 1^1" McColle y 0n Milt °"' Kerddg6 ^ 

Ba *. Jonathan, R 0mfl „ h y p , 0 " SCience fiction - 

'environmental tradition Z 3 !n L ° nd ° n: 1991 >- This study of Wordsworth and an 

^^^y^isTST^ Ruskin and Edward Thomas was the first avowedly 

^Sh^^^^ 2000). A wide-ranging critical history of the ^ 
> controversial separation of theiioF+f T eighteenth «"tury. Bate concludes by pr°P oSI ^ 
Buell, Lawrence, TheEnvirc $? * ^ the P olitol - 

P ^ 1»S). An importanTC/oftr 0 " Mass -< and London: HarVard "TrS 
^etoric of US nature mit^l^T^™ in which Buell examines the d*-*JJ 
Jdvances an ecocritical poetics dW ° n beginni »g with Thoreau. On this basis Bue 

^'Ss^^S;^ (Cambridge, Mass., and London: Harvard University 
other literature. P ° CtlCS ^d the genre of nature writing to a wide range of US 

Coupe, Laurence (ed ) r/ie? g 
-^ing introductory antholo^S ^ (L ° nd ° n: Ro «.edge, 2000). This is the most wid- 
, PWtS ' thco "*, and ecocritics Sh ° rt «*P* historical and recent, from ptfto***** 

Garrard, Greg Ecocritic 

b V fining its recu^S Garrard explores and critiques ecoc^ 

Glotfelty, Cheryll and Fro ' ° PeS ' and symbols. 

C-rgia Press, 1996 , T^^^The Ga, University o 

he ma,orv,ewpo tats and topi« ^ « *» the first ecocritica. anthology, repr^ 

-ark writings, ft incluc P s only US) ecocriticism to date, with excerpts from *g 

S and certain Native 

cultures, White Jr. on Christianity, U eu 

Hochman, Jhan, Green Cult, , c 

as; radicai e ^ ; ~rr w ; ida - : ^ of ldah0 M ^ ^ 

Eludes provocative, original reading of n ^ to cultural studies. This bo 

Kemdge, Ri chard) and g Pttdfe, D e « verflnce) and ^ s , cW 

Brat oT ? telCViSi0n wild "fe docu " bl1ngS t0geth « UK and US ecocritics. It i« c « 
p , ln ° n Pl3th < Ke "> d 8e on DeLiUo memaiieS ' Le S>« on body politics and nature 
Phillips, Dana, The Truth r,fv , ' 

— Environmental Culture- Th, r , 

of t,,is int ° a « ~ An ext 

ndl dnd ^temporary dualist attitudes t0 nature. 
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1994), p- 

' J, McDowell, The Bakhtinian Road to Eco togg^ ^ press , 1996), P 

0rn m (eds.), The Ecocriticism Reader (Athens, Ga.: un p h 

4 ^ Bate, tac Ecology (London: Routledg e l 99 M ^ Rout dge, ^ 

' ^W-^ah^m^o^ » »W (LondM 

' J^ew Ross, r fe cwe^, Gfl ^ ter Theory of Lif e: W 

6r 1995), P- 1 - 

' ^ McKibben, Hop e , H«m«« «nd W/d (Boston: Little Brown, 

8 at ^o Wfl)lfl , £fo/wp 66 Mass . and London: Har 

• J^nce Buell, The Environmental Imagination (Cambr.dg , Louise 

9 6SS - 19 95), pp. 7-8. ? , in Michellea mba J S y l , res s, l9 74). 
ir ■ ° rtn «' * ^male to Male as Nature Is vO^*** 0^ 

10 R l 7 here (eds.), M/om^ Cutoff* Socfety (Stanford, C ? 54 
U 1 M *bben, 77* £w? orator, (London: Viking Pengum, 

12 n UmWood - Bnvfrmmentnl Culture, p. 3. ^ Press, 2003), PI ■ 

' ° ana fillips, T/„ Truth of Ecology (New York: Oxford Un.v 
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Cognitive literary criticism 

A/an Richardson 



Introduction 



Part of scholJS^^ **** and -pidly growing attempt on* 

dialogue with the new" ences o T T ** methods t0 b ™ g Ut *»* *Z 
other theoretical persu ^ ^ brain ' In telli »g contrast to critics of many 

subjectivity, agency con C ° 8nWVe *** deVelo P *eir models for understanding 
critical engagS«T SS ' '^^S^ a " d P^hosocial development through 
versity departments of mv i! , * C ° ntem P°rary work being produced in leading 
Like most researchers and th ^ Un§UiStiCS ' neurosci ^ce, and philosophy of *W* 
momentous impact on recenUnteli " *** ^ they begi " by acknowledging Z 
-ribed by psychologist Howa d r T ^ * ' C ° gnitive revolution', well de 
mental change and conv ^ * * period ' dati ^ torn the 1950s, of fund* 

artificial intelligence research^ am ° ng lin guists led by Noam Chomsky- 

«ve Psychologists such as Jerome R 10 "" f H ^ ^ md °2d 

characteristic of this early I " Alth ° Ugh the as computer' mode' 

qualified, the cognitive science^ >* ^hive revolution has since been 
most important interdkrmi- 65 ' COgnitive neurosciences') have become the sing 

scholars working in m 4t e rL emerPriSe ° f 'To 
study into this exciting arena. bringing their own ob jects and methods 

The great diversity and the 'vets, ~ ,w 
define cognitive literary crit ° f theSC efforts make ^ 10 °* t 

too strictly would be unwise at^T*"* 8 ' a "d any effort to delimit its field of ^ 
term 'cognitive' itself which H hedifficulties in definition begin with the key 
Early cognitive psychologists ^ ^ has been used in contrast with 'a**^ 

affect and emotion, but Is th ^ researchers did tend to rtfgl * 

cultivated links with the neuro C ° 8mtlVe SdenCes have developed (and increasing ? 
^search and to cognitive-neurl^' ^ beCome ^ t0 The 

term'cognitivism'issometim, , m ° dds of mind and mental behaviour. Th 
account of the human minT?' Characteriz e early work towards a computation 
Preferred by leading P s ychol l al ° PPOSed to th * biological or 'wet mind' model 

ycholo gl cal researchers like Stephen Kosslyn and Oliver Koentf ■ 



♦ a nost-Chomskian 

^ i inguistics , confusingly enoug h, -fers jn contras and ^ 

01 « linguists who influential^ reiect the 'mind as **P , rem a 

on human embodiment. Yet, ^ ^ ^ example, cogn W 
? teim f - locating the common areas of interest ^ though 

>ists,cognitivLnthro P ologi^ 
^Ply a single orienting paradigm or methodolog y. <W ^ may f,nd thern 
" J d ^ent aspects of cognitive scientific research and ^ ^ hum 

c ° n opposite sides of debates on fundamental i e ^ 

is Pervasive, y modular (operating ^J£^V*^"^ 
0 ^ or makes extensive use instead of field down ^ 

Subi Jht best convey this diversity by ^^^^J^t^ 
C aCC ° rding t0 i^erest and research method o ^ ro visiona ) P f ^ 
co ! Ve ^ary crit i cism is divided into these loose (aadh aesthetl c 
CT rhet ° ric ' cognitive poetics, cognitive ^SU* 
° n ' cognitive materialism; and evolutionary lite» y 



smt| ve rhetoric 

St .escribe his eadyW "developed 

^ c Utner coined the term 'cognitive rhetoric' to de lingu^ flSon 

by ^ f -n, which grew directly out of the U ^ 

V f Uht Geor S e Lakoff and the phil0S ° P le linguist' (con r 
X, ! 001 Chom ^y- whom they call a 'gene a* behaVl0 i) llt 

an d e n r ent ^les and logical operations that generate j«« been un* ^ gS a 
^ ^ iVe **ys, but Lir cognitive linguistics w u 1c U a 
cC ^ Work . Rather than viewing m ade " He argue d 

°f C St6m ext «nal to a given language speaker, the y- human 

V n 0 8 ^ in makers' brains the corner-ston ^ collld ^^^y as 
^aC! V the existence of an innate language ca P a quic kly, (c on- 
S If*** to master so complex a system* idt rules r soUIlds ), 

^°^Y do. Moreover, the ^ vi e^ded and ex- 

^ fences), phonology (shaping ^ 

% d Phol ogy (the grammatical inflection of w for cer al urfaC es. A fu" 

\> a il normal human brains, would accoun ta on the 

V^allnaturallanguages, however divers^ ^ t ge^"^ 
< °f the unconscious rules and procedu^ ^ hulll an s P . ng; on 
V s ^titute a , uniyersal , common to * men a tive c0g m- 

;< ^- on the farge and crucial ^^1^^ •* *» 
S C u niversality, and on modularity (he iinmerise iy in 
C0 S^tiv W " h its °wn processing strategy) were 
Science. 
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■ ^'uipects 

Lakoff and Johnson inherited Th 
and, to a degree, in universal T^TT tatOW in ""conscious cognitive procedures 
ngU1Stic from other Hi T iSSU6 ' h ° WeVer ' with Chomsky's segregation of 

^stic theory places much C °^n, especially concept formation. Their 

2 -ther than on syntax Ch "T* ° n S6mantics < the ^ of 

es hat allow one, say, to Z^f^ ^ to account for the 'deep' syntactic 
"°w °newayand' fruitf]ieslik ' 3nd ^consciously interpret 'time flies like an 
" lnVeSt ^tewhy, inthefirst k e ^ banana ' ^ther. Lakoffandjohnsoninsteadwanted 
- e ^aphorically, here in ^ h ^ beings conceptualize abstractions like 
Pac^ They described an extensivT " ^ hurtlin § al °ng a direct line through 
eptual, and hence M^ZZ a ««* ** * 

Vdy Sma11 (^d widespread i'i 1 f Human —eptual systems are built up from a 
^ ^sory and motor activitie sue, " Umber of «* concepts, arising from 

one D n t 6XCreting ' These - h n o " gasping, standing, walking, ta»* 

r e P D e'" WhenWeSaytha twe"e e's ' ^^rically to develop more abstract 
sav ITT" 3S 6mbodie d agents Z v point ' W a new idea, or draw on 

Sc ^ ine ~ as '' ust ahead ofTs' NoT 8 thr ° Ugh SpaCe to describe a tem P oral 

b w If 0 6 ' Pr ° f0Und 'y ffecTc n at6ral front-back orientation, and 

therein " f*"* * ^ ^ - look rW, but not 

embocHm ° nly lively met ' n " Um ' dn conceptual and linguistic systems are, 
mt ofT' aCC ° Umi ^ ** the 2 P "° riCal but refl -t elementary facts of human 

the same I 3 "" ^ applicab t * ^ed a new and growing body o 
*ruc 21 mCtaph - -m m ; n b ^ y the *«* of l iterary works , wh ich make use of 
*»* all g0ri Ta T Y l ^ to aerate novel metaphor, 
sample doe P6are ' S So "net 73 (ZTr and t0 develop charaCterS t 

ofa human r^^^^^ing^ ' ° f y63r in ™ thou may st behold'), 
^ars'), I a : t6rmS ° f the ^ % " r mary ' metaphors for the tractor 

^aiect y f a y r ° Und dawn to T ? ° f ^ Compare 'the autumn of f 
fac ^ I t Z *°» idling to a t T (think ° f the ' daw "' of infa " Cy) ' ^ t 
the -me i u '"J b0rd erbetween e " d We »V ^one has 'burned out')- * 

Can be f 0u rr PeeCh (orb etter 
-ced in ^ 

^^utions mmatin 8 a "d analysing r 613117 - Uterar y ^lars, trained and exp*' 
W ice^^ SCi6n - o 2 '^ge, -Id make important o£ 

a ^rge bodv o f 6 centra to ' ^ Lak ° ff and J° hnson ' s ' mad6 aU6g d 

^ tt " 31008 the - Un COnC6PtUal and "nguistic life. Turner produced 
C °- p ^ ^ — between ^ 

ln common feature, 0 6 ro °tedness of human language an 
° f emb °died life in a physical environment. 



C0n ce t! 6Xample has inspired a number of other literary critics^ Dic kinson's 
ly ri ; e tUal metap hor in texts ranging from Shakespeare's traged.es, - 

W h °' S haikus - , inning with his 1996 book 

IfelTr °wn critical practice, however, changed focus beynn . y ^ „ 
new e, t ? ^ Now irking with the linguist Gilles Faucon , ^ ((;onceptual 
in W nSi ° n ° f co § ni tive linguistics in terms of *^ er emphasis 

on > n ^ory, or , more 'blending'. Blending theo^ P J Regies, 

Pay , ^tive character of meLphorical and other conceal ^ ^ ^ 
^aph P6Cial attention to the emergent ideas that ar.se ^ blends) four 

f in '^'hat surgeon is a butcher', for example, mvolves ( ^ he 

d0 ^i PaCCS: an input space from the domain of ^'fJ , comparison in the 
< n c ° hutchering, a 'generic' space that allows for a on bo dies with sharp 

C Ur860ns and butchers are both human agents who t qua lities of 

th e and the emergent space produced by the blen • understan 

Nark n " aS " bUtCher me " apho " can re3dily ^ fS>^^ S f^ 
as ^p,yi ng that this surgeon is careless and ^ 0nly when 

trustworthy about surgeons or butchers m * - ^ ^ 
^ C 3nd ca tttion in healing live human bodies expected ^ ln hop 
Pin 8 J; ' -hh the relative swifLs and dispatch ^ ^ Such unexpected 
Nl , r ani ^ bodies, do the negative connota.on^ ^ bu n 
^ I I r S ° f cental projection characterize not on* * t th e fl* 

' With st -ylines serving as the input ^^ e ^^^ 

° comment on and gradually correct his s 1, 

n fa «, has displaced metaphor at the centre o gs baSlC m a, 

' etl *n, SPatial ' stori e^' (about grasping, lit erary crit.es beca 

>C1 theo ^ has proved of great interest to cogn ^ .^ation and ong 

^ a n ern" r ergem ^ UalitieS lendS itSdf t0 Hre oric. 
6mp hasis lacking in much earlier cognitive rheto 



^ h,tiVe Poetics ki ngsnotonlyo f 

^ eC,^ 0fdi -urses of many kinds; a ^^t, . <^ ^the 
>ti Ca D mp 'es from a sonnet, a verse epic, an ^^m^W 0 ^ pr oto- 
S Another group of critics, who could e t^ rf form, P^ 

Nly I?^ P ° etics '' sh «w more exclusive interest sS itselt- _ 

Nb^>ry features such as foregrounding, an^ ^ an eaI , y twent.et 
n as carrying on the legacy of Russian fori 
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can I ™ * K °" ,X - «■* «-» °f «*« concerns of cognin* 

^ua, e ttrei, m „ h T 8 y ' and related fi <=lds of cognitive science, alio 
U ^ f ' nt "" 8s "« h wha, can be gleaned from related «*» 
m^ZZSZ 1 *, C °'" ed ^ «™ 'cognitive poetics' to 
"gains, wtfclu' ? " 8 ^""v* ^' a «°n o, generations of lite*?^ 
«arch in applied , * ramed from cognitive psychology, psycholinguist'"' 
«ni„ 8 S»!f! b He als ° d«e>ops leading concepts from 

'ytematic distuZ e r™ 1 " 8 V1ClM ShHovsk >') " toms °< defam " iarlZ Tco8»« l,t 
mechanisms, that U iu 

everyday cognition. Rather than requiring special 

by disturbing defol^ makeS S P eciai use of ever y day 

* WishabittTi ° r ^ their Zoning, making these p*-f 
Co Id Lllc mj m the process of 

"^'e^S ? l3ViC P ° eticia - Shklovsky and Jan Mu**^ 

Pathologist Don Kuiken h ^ David Mia11 ' ^^Zc^ * 

e ^Plore this v ery , 3da P ted Moratory methods from cognitive psy 

found signif icant diffe * ^ ° f ex P eri mental studies, Miall and Ku ^ 
although these are more" 11 ' 65 processin g of literary versus non-M* ^er 

se nsitivity to literary effe^T" ta ex P erien ^d literary readers, who sho ^ 
typically literary stratesie r ^ 35 fore S roun ding and defamiliarization. ds ot 
readerl V mention, partial t0 Sl ° W d ° Wn text Passing, provoking SP* aI1 d 
I<Uiken -e the Utera r ; " ^ h att6nti ° n to ^-tive response. Following 1 su. M^ , pf , 
^egoricaV and " ^ bance and delaying of text processing as fe e - 

ln gs-available to reader tI 6 "' infor ™tion-including what we call S ^ 
and *e text p r o C ess ing of Chatacteristics °f literary form, on the iV e 

savo ^ing and intensified f rCaderS ' ° n the other - meet in momentS « d by ^ 
P0eti ^ns in their J^*** 0 * P«m,ked by the literary devices identified ^y e 

P^ticians li ke Tsur and M litera "ness. Far from ignoring e . 

If < as cognitive poetics T ^ ^ Centra l *° their understanding of 1 cO*' 
Strained (as well as en b ed ?r meS ' « ^ Certain as P ects of » teraiy '"fat* ^ 
eX P** to find certain lit ' " '"P^ 1 featUres of h-man neuropsychology 0 r e3 
T dely diffe^t ^ *** and ^ universally present or at ity * 
^egr 0 unding an dd e ^" tUreS ' MiaU and Kuiken have argued for the ^ . pa # 
C0lm H 0 ganhasf u anZi ^^ 

^ ^iversals. Ho g a n d the ^glected (and controversial) ^ f , 

throu §h comn ari i l dl ! Crimi nates between th P ««„L of Bte^^ 



7 ^iversals. Hogan d ^^ PCned the Neglected (and controversial) top 
hrou 8h comparing the betWeen the genuine pursuit of 1^ 

Parate ^u P s (for xarn 7 UreS of linguistically, geographically, and ge^ .^po 
' t,0n ° f culture?, ^T^' and Xhosa) and the ***** d ^ 
' PmiCUlai no ^s on all cultures, which Hogan 
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. eV er y distinct literary tradition^ 
'Pseudo-universals'. Universal need not occur m ^ ^SSntifled a 

^st arise independently in enough of * ^ HQgan nas P«^lLut human 
Widespread than would be expected oy ^ offlnip resence asson ance 
large number of literary universal beg lism and linage p plot 

cultures of verbal art itself. The list mclu es J ^ forms of verbal ^ 
(the patterned repetition of vowel soun > ^ basic genre 1 ^ ^ many 
devices like foreshadowing and a** ^ and charact^ yP rf ^ un . 
Poetry, narrative, and drama, and soi tragedy . in ^ g reader not 

different traditions of romantic come y actually h eU feU t0 looU 

versals does not occlude cultural spec ^ sanskrit dram a may - «P 7 ^ 
expecting to find, say, symbolism or all - recogni- ^ ^ 

for it (or to read extensively "^^^lli^-^^,^ cultural 
Hogan's is ultimately an empirical P^ec ging familiarit y with many 

of a network of literary researc ers universa is. 
traditions to bear on the study ot n 



Cognitive narratolOgY unde rstanding narrative 

t that cognise W^*^ Artificial intelli- 
It seems inevitable, in cognitive literary c ^ & narrative 

would become an important area ^ Abel 0 n ea J attempts t0 

gence (AI) researchers like ^J^, and 'storie^t o ^ S uch 
vocabulary of 'scripts', 'schema , ^ processing na un • 1 1 t0 mo del 

construct computer P^g^^^P' and cognitive P s y chol ^ number 0 f narratologists 
models also appealed to ^ ^^^g c omp uta ti ona l ^ e ^' for some time now on 
human knowledge processing a °^ ture have been « fevisit traditio nal 

situated in academic ^^of processing theory ho 
At, cognitive psychology, and dis tneor y t , am ing 

problems of narratology and to ex deScriptlo n of the g) such as The 

Ryan, for example, has * torie s about storte and g , and -pop- 

effects characteristic of with ^^ t ^e operations of 

THo^aniandOnemnts)^^ t0 deScri be the « ^ ^ 

ping' metaphors used by other program to P ^ ^ 

computer programs that routinely ^ sc npts h ^ as 

Manfred Jahn has deVel OP-^,, newly describe violate readers' 

rules' from computation mg ^ story, tn ^ confusion . 



Manrrea jann uist ics to newiy — deliberately viowu- — 

rules' from computationa lling ^ story, tn ^ cQnfusion . 

James Thurber's 'The Seer * ^ is how best to situate 

expectations and comically ^ex P na t ^ ^ 

One issue currently under deba ^ ^ ^ ^ -e i ^ ^ ^ 

the relationship between na a ^ theory 0 f concept 
and jahn demonstrate the value 



A 
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1 ext^T PSyCh ° l08y ' WhUe complex Actional texts that com 

0 r d a 131186 ° f ^ memal ™* nioSds they adapt. David H*** 
den^ F T th0r0U§h inte ^ ation ™ng narratology and the core cog" 

cognitive ' 1 C ° 8nitiVe Science ™« should be seen as aspects of the 

would b in r nCe emeiPriSe - He envisions a truly interdisciplinary P*^> 

^^sr ^ - - - - study > 

Ma ny of the clail ' t m ° delS ° f the world ' using St ° lieS Js co^ * 

tested, at ll n I" * ^ Jahn ' and ot her cognitive narratology ** ^ 

actua r ad as T' " ^ ° f em P Mcal research with ' natUia1 ' ^ s ing *« 
ducted to d ^ bv S c Ub,eCtS ' ^ «** lab -tory experiments in text P^** 
Simple texts oft ^ P 8 ^ 010 ^ and discourse theorists largely cone ^ 
cognitive narlT C ° nStmCted for P ur P oses of 3 ^ * t n^' 

*» Pete! D ixon , (a COm P-tive literature scholar) and her < 0 i 

narrative text 1 C ° §nitiVe W^oglst) have called for a pervasive re** ^ 
be received bv nalT? §r ° Unded in em P irica l ^search. 6 How this pro*** 
Y narratologists already active in the field remains to be seen- 

^8ni«ve aesthetics of reception 

Pi»j^r»gma JI n the1 ' P " mary alle «'«'« to computational theo*^ V 

narrativity and , he a „ » "35! research might contribute to ««_ » 
"Mels and taw ' ° f readi "8. OtherTognitive critics, however, ha* (jIlge o 
'"^V 'heoredcau sn T e ' 81 " 8 ^ «* »8™«ve neutosciences to reopen » ^ff 
'*™ a > 'n he, S ; ^ *"f « W5£ <ot exan.^. has > 

aM <*« psycho^ nd ' "» " " ^"i.-e aesthetics of rece ' „ e 
' ma S«V central ,„ £2 ^ ^"scientific researchers made the «* 

a od ; ™ passed ST r e wouw expe « lma s« » * «" sla,ed !n u* *5 

» t„, atlng , ™"*y. An i„ genious serieJ of lme „ts «.* ^| 

a "*g 1, I* 5 ' h ° WWt s Wsted to Kossiyn that 
* b ' a '»-ta.gi„g *h !, 'ashion, Ute, experiments, us."8 » lly 

' «ing , magK ques, showed r ^ ember ,ng o. -» , S * » 

P«c«v^ °' * e M ™ «suai areL and pathways in *■» 
S"?** ta *e„ 7C g ' m * s ' K«y„. s research suggested a mu* ioS . 
a "°" ,h = ^fe*. - a ,e 8 ,cs--i,s .onware-^ary * 

-helping to establish the new inter 
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>• «,ut(Kdencd with its predominantly brain- 
stellation that Kossiyn termed 'cognitive neuroscience , wi 

based, embodied, 'wet mind' ethos. Ellen Jsxock took the 

In The Reader's Eye: Visual Imaging as Reader R sponse ^ ^ ^ ^ a 

mental imagery debate as a provocation to revisi im g * ^ proyiding literary 
topic neglected by most twentieth-century critics a mgntai ( ^ 

scholars with a nuanced introduction to expenmentalje^^ ^ ^ ^ rfiad . ng 

argues that visual -imaging plays a: sigm ton ^^^^.^^ proyoking emo . 

experience, enhancing, memorabihty, sharpen g y ^ ^ facilitating a given 
honal response, making fictional worids ^ seem ^ Scarry , in Dr e «min, 

reader's sense of implication m them. Koss yn s experiments of her 

by the Book (1999), to undertake a se ^^^ c rf visual imagery in celebrated 
own. Seeking to account for the vrvrdness ^act ^stic efforts ^ ^ 

works of poetry and fiction, a vivacity notoriously lack ^ ^ and 

mentally a place or a friend, Scarry P ro P oseS the mind re lies upon in live 

skilfully recruits the same processing mechanism^ ^ ^ hQW 
perception. The great sensory writers, ™J> and tacitly instruct the 

the mind processes visual «P^^^ P a descripti ve passage. Many writers, for 
reader in re-creating it as he or sue capitalizing on the human eye's natural 

instance, make scenic descriptions more : vivi y ^ ignition , ); as 

attraction to bright patches in the visual fielc U ^ ^ ^ reflecting 

when Homer helps us image a field or ar makgs his daffodi i s more vivid 

off their bronze helmets in Thelliad, or when w ^ ^ ^ masse(j stars in the Milky 
in 'I Wandered Lonely as a Cloud' \ C0 ™V™J and convin cing, as are most of the 
Way. Many of Scarry's examples areboth^ 8 ^ ^ ^ & ^ confirm _ Hef 
mental experiments she asks the reaa f radiance , folding, tilting, and apparent 
precise descriptions of effects of vivacity, so y, for cognitive literary 

motion speak to the continuing value of trained P 
studies. 

Cognitive materialism 

,mnn2 tn e biological or 'wet mind' models 
The 1990s witnessed a rough convergence amc > 8 on ^ mind , s embodiment 

being developed by cognitive neuroscientists t F ^ ^ ^ ^ Qf ^ 

central to the cognitive linguistics of Lakoft, jo '.^ neurologists hke Ant onio 
dualistic theories of the 'brain-mind ^ong ^ ^ 

Damasio and V. S. ^^J^^^^^^^^ 
theory has yet emerged, the t Me from the brain , an d understanding 

towards viewing the mind a Prof ^ ^ ^ ^ md q{ ^ 

cognition as crucially shap ism emerging aC ross the cognitive sciences 

human body. The new, brain-basec m 
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of whom have be* 



has proved of great int 

influenced bv L, ■ v '° C ° 8nitive literar y crt ««. m «" 
»d Cu C Z , the ° IleS °' CUl, " re of Marxist, New 

Prosed ^ T CrWClSm - C *- o f Usance literature in 
-rly ^ "T' h,S "*<« ■* "tatenalis, approaches dominant ** 



the 



many 01 

'^Z7uT X T the ° rieS ° f CUlture char'acterhtic of Marxist, New W**> 

vo^i^TV criticism - crwcs ° f in particula : 

-rly modern h § ^ and approaches dominant W> 

^zz^^:t v * — m deveioped in nght of w :^ ; - 

aWe resistances rh Y m " mpt t0 delineate the enabling constraints and int 

^sbuuS;^f tiq ° f emb0died hum - mind as * ^ f'thus 
becomes, howeve, t 6nVir0nment - A certain measure of biological material** 
^-IchangelT, Pmedly ' 3 C °" ective to cultural determinism: what dn*^ 

*e stubborn t^TT * ' ^ « ° f free within ^ ^ 

£ llen Spolskv fire ' 7 hUman brain itse lf- riH * in 

mtur, lC «l P T ed 3 th60retical — e in her important book fi* 
*ou g h ec c L If ^ ^ M ° dUlar ™nd (1993). Drawing in an »W* 

™n (who brings Dar t m ° dular ' View of cognition), the neuroscientist Gerald* 

^ - ^ 'p^^^t" to bear ° n brain pr ° cesses at r:"ri < 

pervasive gaps and corL ♦ n " ett (who describes consciousness m 

^-a«^~^^ W% argues that the character of the ^ 
Different cognitive mod!, v 8mtiVe i™tability-and hence flexibility- 1 " 6 ^ 
Cerent levels within a v ^ ' S ViSUal P erce Pti™ and language process^* ^ 
wit hin the visual systenT !"° dule < suc h as colour perception and spatial pe* * 
(A st ick may i 00k benUn^ COntrasta g and sometimes conflicting aI e 
generally g00 d thin gS -th T^' but feel strai ght to the touch.) Such conn 
m ation and correct itself 1 ™ min d-brain better to monitor the flow o 
s tantlychal, P n„ Q .u. C1I ~ and these 

gaps amntur anH ,A,ithir, mcrnitive m 0 ° „ lfl g 



1 

if 

n 



generally g00 d thin g s-th T^' bUt feel stra ight to the touch.) Such conn 
m ation and correct itself^ ^ min d-brain better to monitor the flow <* ^ 
st antly challenge them .. !" d ^ among and within cognitive mod" g 
crea tivity s P ols ky S ee S nov^ COme Up With conceptual bridges, thus enco 
acr «« cognitive g ap s Con meta Phors as revealing examples of such W ^ 

similarly entails an^ Cate § oriza tion, which is necessarily 

allow lng for, and some 1 ^ ^ of ^on within the conceptual * „ 
co § n itive processing helo e! Pr ° V ° king ' Chan § e - Th e gaps and friction end e* ^ 
a "d permanent control of h,? Ure ^ n ° Cultura l or ideological system can * u ral' 
h-torical change, fr 0m n w n " and can accoun t for many kinds of* 

plated with cultural 2n ° ' b ° Unded literar y S-res to the widespread 

Pen 0 d lza ti 0ri schemes ^ 



^t considerable attempuorr; ^ Th ^ ^ Z'to^ 

lterar y interpretation Sha in ^ * C ° gnitive materialist P^P 6 ^ wing s6 ' 

-hvely on Lakoff J^T* ^ with Spolskv, and 

Pmbodied lin » tvVor K 



lGCtivel y on Lakoff and ,oh " 

c °nceptual system (the one ^ ^ finds traces of an emDOU ^ , ^ I 

ln P la ys ranging f rom Twelfth rj- t0 be locat ed in Shakespeare's W*^*, 

Pay respectful atTel f t0 ^ ^ "er critical readings of Sb^t 
read -^butsee kt ocom p Te^ n ;° h NeW HiSt0ri -t- Cultural Materialist, andj^ 
P them ' elicit a series of productive and fluid co^ 
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P a fundamentally new twist on 
category schemes that inform Sbakes P eare« Crane also shows how 

older descriptions of 'image clusters' in *^^ s in a pre^esi an^n 
frequently Shakespeare's texts reveal t cognitive an d neu^en^ 

duaUsticLerstandingofmindandbody^^^^^ 

models to help bring out the anti-duahstrc ^tende ^ , e hlstor crsm 

mind and bod'y, Crane's work shades ^^ ays imperfect) analog, 
Cognitive historicists find provocate (though ^ ^ aspects of the 
Post-Freudianandpre-Freudiantheones of mmd tatiom rf ^ . a 

ary-historical record-especially the hrstoxy ^ / P hoanalyti cal P^on reh 
workings-whichmayhavebeeno— 

also look to the cognitive neurosaen es than tho se supplied by rf 

language, consciousness, and sub,ect for ^ Louis Alth usser's under-defmed 
inadequate post-structuralist theones, su . cultura l system, 

the 'interpellation' of the subject into the 8 

Evolutionary literary theory describeditas continuous with 

Someoutsideobserversofcogn^ 

arelatedlit^^^ 
ingtalxrthemeigingfields^ 

accepts 

the mind and brain sciences, and is*» ^ literary studies ^ « < J 

assumptions currently underwntmg muc ^ Mo ^ C ° o Evolutionary 

need, at least, to be supplemented by ^ ne ^ ^ programme 

critics, however, would distingursh ^ responses ta it Th« 8 

literary theory, and some have P^^ rk on the mind of 

ments concern the status of current sc * literary works, and the H> 

ance of socio-historical U- larger 

neo-Darwinian evolutionary biology controversial tieiu 

taketheirbearingsfrome^^^ 

c^^nSS adapted ^^^^^ 
tasks and operations, all of them geared ^ parental gene line y , ^ ^ C 

long enough to produce more ^Pn^^ beh aviour patterns of o h« ^an™ Is 
many human behaviours as closely 

which canbestudiedinwa y sthat(forem.cl^ v . ourpa ^ 
connections between innatelydeterminedan^ 

humanbehaviourspositedbyevolutiona^ literary critics like to 

but unproved (and perhaps unprovable), alth 
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claim that evolutiona 

human nature and beLToufuT ^ 3t a ^ ^mpMe account of basic 

sional, even embryonic charac^" 1 CTitics ' b y c °ntrast, emphasize the pro^ 

cognitive scientists and neuro reSearCh * e mind and brain sciences-as do most 
characteristic as its oopSTSST C ° gnitiVe CrWcs See the mind ' s m ° St 
engaging with the physical and ?' C ° nstant gyration of novel strategies for 
governed by pie-ptogranuned 1? W ° rld ~ in ° ther words < the human mind is not 
and constantly revise human S SUrViVal st ^egies, but is designed to produce 
has evolved in a manner that " r gh * e human mi "d has certainly evolved, ^ 
behaviour of ants, prairie chic^ * ^ the val ^ of theories based on the 
One might well conclude b v alT f ° r ^standing human psychology, 

criticism itself. Like most other co § cate gorization theory to cognise 

cognitive literary criticism' has Z'T^ 'furniture'), the category 

members and borderline cases b ° Undarie * and features both prototypical 

examples of 'furniture', but what abomt ^ ' dining table ' can *rve as prototypical 
hterary criticism' and the provis 7 ona ch air' or 'ping-pong table'? 'Cognitive 

feature boundaries (wift th ° h T 1 have P^ed here similarly 

memberships. Moreover, both the ^ lnt ° °- another) and graded 

hme, as (for example) the category W T Pmto ^l examples will shift over 
introduction of electronic *mm c 2«T "Cents' changed significantly with the 
eth century. Those new to thefcW ^ ^theLng in the twenti- 

withm one subfield paradig matic T care ™ to make a tendency 

^maturely in terms of one or anothe * t0 Chm ™ the emerging field 

cntrcs, for example, seek to adapt critic. Some cognitive literary 

others remain happily speculative, reZ' ' **** me * ods to ^rary study, while 
coherence with what the mind and ll^^ ° n trai ^ intuition though seeking 
mind A few advocate a 'science' of lit " CM r6Veal abou * language and the 

with their different aims and method^ *f ^ While ^hers remain certain that, 
should) never fully converge Some °Pes, the humanities and the sciences will (and 
collaboration among humanistic scholars ? 6XCitin § c ™ work grows out of 
spurt of two-way exchange, rather than takin resea 'chers undertaken in the 

literary criticism shows great promise as on T?"^ 35 * Wster ' dis ciphne. Cognitive 
across the conventional arts and sciences dlln u bUMing interdisciplinary initiatives 
culture, informed by mutual interest and r^'t f^ 8 t0 Pr ° mote a richer intellectual 

Pec , for humanists and scientists alike. 



FURTHER READING 

Crane Mary Thomas, Shakespeare's Brain: Reading With r ■ 
versity Press, 2001). Carefully synthesizing . version 0 ft' ? - 

from work in cognitive linguistics, neuroscience Z^T** theor y for use in literary studies 
Crane produces the most considerable attempt to dat ? gUistics - a "d cognitive psychology, 
ings of major texts along cognitive critical lines ' provid ing extended interpretive read- 
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, Nebr.: University of 
. h , ms of N^(Lin^'^ nceand native 
David , story Losk: Problems ana FgJ^ between cog" - 
**«ka Press, 2002). Herman calls or an *W ^ in the study (NeW York- 

Pities, while revisiting a number of ragmen A d o, > cogn tl v 

> Patrick Colm , C0 ^ ve S« 1*225^ and ^ work 

Ro «l edge , 2003). A lucid survey * an in «oduction 

Sc *nce aimed at humanists, providing as we ute rariness', ^ ' ^ 

^rary universal , _ Enl pirical StudW* Mia ll and 



Rich; 



Pledge, 2003). A lucid survey u. an in trou— 

Sc ^ce aimed at humanists, providing as we Litera rines S \ 
^Universal*. fReading: Ert^ 8 ^ of reading, «* 

**. Davids., and Kuiken, Don, 'The -aders' respon, ^ 
<»*>, 327 : 41 . Citing evidence from vano n Uy cognitlV e, and i 

^iken argue that formal features to P sy<*° bi0 

iudgements of literariness in particular) by a P P , c< ^ a J_ 

^c processes. ^ ^ 0( , ofl**^, from cO^^dy 

^ardson, Alan, and Spolsky, ^ theories - - ^ ^ 
(Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004). This co 1 ^ app roache c & 
ence together with materialist ^^. cen W GiroU x, 199« - ^ fronl 

modern, eighteenth-century, and twen a n . ts , and ms,fe afld 

-arry, Elaine , Dreaming » ^F^^^J^^^S^ 
eombination of disciplined ^°^ ilosop hical f^de-^^^^Ui^ 
cognitive psychology as well as p " the effects of visu y , N y. b . 

Provocative Approach to understand " ^ ^ brained ^ 

^sky, E Uen, Gaps inNatur,^^ 
% of New York Press, 1993). Shows ^ ^ p0SS U fetation. ^ 

understanding of mind in °' ^No^-H«^^S- ^ 

change, drawing examples from tn (Amsterdam^ ^eoreoca a P P 

foundingstudiesofcogniuv^ 

as Russian formalism) with me ve su rv y ^ 

science, resulting in a capacious an l996) . A higWy 

their perceived effects on readers^ ^ UWJ-J^^W*.^^, 

Turner, Mark, THe Uterary ^^^^^^V^^^ 
introduction to conceptual xn«F» mental acts o ^ pervarfc every day cog 
Gilles Fauconnier. Turner argue^^ ^ metaiy crea 
mapping, conventionally ass ble 
make many kinds of thinking P 

, HM, (New York: Basic Books, 
NOTES n/ om CognW revolutions 

1. Howard Gardner, The Mmd s Ne ^ s . Gazzan g 

!985 )- • me cognitive neur ° SC ^ rr Press, 2000). , N( . W York: Free Press, 

2. For representative readings ^ m ,rosc,ence (New 

Cognitive Neurosciences, 2no ^ Mi „ ( / : ;»m MX / an ' mAlan 

1 develop these categories at grew? ^ Wor(c of 
Richardson and Ellen Spolsky ^os-;, 



4. 

Ashgate, 2004) 
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£3?* ta Raym0nd ^Gibb° In i J r T ° dd ° ak ^ and Seana Coulson, 'Blending g> 
dam Benjarmns, 1999), pp . 10 i_ 2 7" Co ^«ve Li„^ te Co „ ference . J997 (A*** 

6- Mana Bortoluss and Peter TV 

« (Cambridge: CambridgT^^^^ * »***»! »# * 



% the poefc principle of 
37 Writing excess, the P 
1 post-literary culture 

Scott Wilson 



sense of cultural forms generally in va 



oetry 



in th e broad 

•y- 

Money is a kind of poetry . • ■ fl^ ^'^ffla is also a ; ^ ^ , 



People = Sh« 



Slipknot 

EqU " ,Va,enCe aU als poetry; P'^ea^ 

The poetry of paradoxical <*^j£Zfi* ^^^^ 
Beauty equals efficiency. Capitalism e ^was the con«ov^ alburI1 , accla^f 
chine ■ AleequalsMt-Tlxelatteieq^^ ^ 1999 I^ a s ° 

music critic as 'the Sgt Pepper of neg q{ ^ mer ^ 

signifying assemblage that features on ^ siogan fe*^. 

hoodies, and so on. < the equation «i of s0 many 

Th o Dgh « was ^;~^ h »:;sS-t"-S1 

incontrovertible as it should be " nco is a problem t0 other 

Thepresence of toilets also indicates that* ^between a natu th 

For Lie, the burden that waste cons g» troubling ^ civillZ ation And 
makes them human. 'Occupying an uncer am ^ ^ drf ^ t0 , y As 

is never surpassed and a culture ^^^than^^acked up in 
civilization now produces more bu ried, ^ as contempor y 

fast as waste products are flushed out to sea d a s orary capital- 

recycled, so more waste is generated. «No soc etv ^ prod c ts of ^ the 

capitalism.' 3 Not only is obsolescence bur technology J def . nitive human 

ism , its speed increases as each new genera^ ^ waters 
previous ones junk. Waste is essential; it is w ^ dimensio n. 

product; excess defines what people are. ft m0 ral an V ^ for 

As heterogeneous matter, waste also announ ^ ^ good , pur 
Where it is regarded as bad, it negatively den 
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I TZ'u leadei " ° f Refo ™ation, his parishioners were 'the waste 
ma er winch falls into the world from the devil's anus- The Reformation was of course 
profound mternational Protestant movement that transformed Christianity, 
L Ja™ ^ ° ther thingS ' kd t0 * e foundin § of what became the United 
ttT^ aCC ° rdin8 10 the Pr ° testant - P -"an P-ciples of the Pilgnf 

le s he r h * *»* "* ™^ ^ lS 

merch a S n ^ r ; ^ taken Up Ws Ration as one of the slogans that adorns the. 

support W thet" T **" ** * a large bar code that is in V* 

IZZ e lotl ) I 3 " 6 ' ° r l0g °' * e btand — ' dte this visual and textual 

aZ a" d r " * m ° de ° f di — , but as 'a particular manner of 

S^SdSl^ ^ 1 ^ ^ — * « that it is em- 
blems were fo^SS^ * £ 
an image, a statement, o a m o«o ^ " * ^ ^ 
suchlike. The emblem for th^ ' ^ emblazoned on armour ^ 1 

motto 'Peonle = Shit' a t „ ° USe ° f Sli P knot , then, comprises a large bar code an 
another way iUs a ofou^ T' * * S SUch an assemblage is in one way, * 

in the contL of ^ insta - of, the subject of an econopo^ 

and *£25ffi£"* fr ° m ^ *^ because they wallow in £ 
transcended by aTar »r f ° r ^ the is surrounded and 

events wouLeem^ 

waste matter. In expelling n V °° ntext of techno-capitalism, peoP le a 

suggest that techno-capitali m T in"' " ^ WaSte matter ' the slo 8 an alS ° 'TL 
tites that result in the excess th ^ ^ PUrified of the human needS Ae 
perhaps people are nothing but wtt ^ Indeed ' in relation t0 * e Zss 
This would be a capitalism Capitali -' s the excess of its 

operativity and control, symbolized th * ltSdf ' ^ by 3 prindP 

The bar code is a product 'fin * Y machine - re adable binary code, 
identity, price, and so on of particS""' C ° ntaim inf ™™tion concerning 
to keep track of their products h lt 6nables manufacturers and retail ^ 

data banks and corporate conic t ^ information stored in a networ ^ 

quantity of products consumed andth Pr ° VidinS informati ™ about the Ide^ 
technology, the bar code is itself 9 , , COnsume rs. However, as a form of read- 
label'. This is a bar code with a rad T ° h "° 1 ^ and is being replaced by the tf* 
Product to 'speak' as well as be Irt ^ identific ation tag (RFID) that will enabl . 
point of production to its com,,™ , be ca Pable of being tracked from 

The smart labels will be tracked ^ZT" ^ ^P^ 1 - 01 ^ ** " 
doorways, on walls, in home Jv emb edded everywhere, in factories, st 

3PPllances a "d gadgets. Purchase and payment o0*> 
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DV D or slim volume of verse, 

^antaneously as the product, be it another ready ^S^^^^ 

^kesitselfknowntothecomputersmone^ ■> ^ f tius^ The baI code/ 

^ the whole history of the produc and on ^ n w ^ 

Ermine, and re-supply the 'needs' ** * J k; « enab ^ ^ ^ { 

^art label gives a product its existence m th ^ con ^m ^^.^ y 

ta le of its u fe and P des tiny. In many way ^ , dum b, as **» aS if 
Vitalism. Its speech may be simple and ^ b an ^ asseItlb lage 

b « collectively such things enable a net v£ and a n 
were endowed with a 'fabulous mt^*^ codes , 0 £ cou s ^ bar co de 

The piece of Slipknot merchandise = hastwo ^ ft ^ ^ 

Operative one. The latter effaces the forme ng ,of 

generally. Part of the mechanism of the 0* ^^eatron and ^ r 

^ generate images and statements hat mv ^ ^ p iden tlflca ^ 

Pleasure and happiness. The statement People ^ ^ ^ ^ 
leal but also in a perverse and P^ oCati ^at the recogm^ J niche throUg h 

With abjection J in the ^ A ^ ^ " ' 

In this instance, the machine of teen juXta position 

tapping into negative energies and, through ^ & 0 

generating a fantasy of an ti-capitaUsm. it does no as a signlfl er o 

The bar code operates in the same p e -r g n ^ ^f unc ploy ed asa 

binary code,butis taken ^^^Utt^^ ^ 
techno-capitalism itself. And to the degree to ^ redeplo yed I ^ {unctl0n , h 
signifier of anti-capitalism. But then agam * purely technol 8 ^ent to 
campaign of corporate marketing. De aS a ttttoo, s " q{ ^ ^ 

bar code has been deployed in many ^ part 0 f the ogo ^ of 

anti-capitalist slogans, as an image on a T-sh ^ code aC effects , 
popular music television channels, and so on. ^ genera 8^ and nega . 
meting that ultimately renders it mean together P 
opening up new markets, suturing drf e ^ hn0 . ca pitalism. nd; slipUn ot, in the 

tively, as subjects (or subject products) of ec ^ 0 j the as g point 0 

The third term in the assemblage is the brand , ^ , ^ A brand 

form of a recognizable logo. It is the nam erf £ ^ and brand ^ a means of 

differentiation in the system of commodity srg ovideS a S rgn ^ Bret £aston 

n a me h a s a n .uthor function in the way m wh> ^ ^ A ( ^ thgse ^ 

delimiting an ceuv^e of products, however la g mer , WU an(J signify 

Ellis, QuentinTarantino, Disney, FCUK, Reeves an ^ mar k prod 
names are not identical to individual authoB ^ <econ . 

little clusters of cultural and commercial piod ^ Botting and ^ 
It is this general economic poetic principle tn tandin g and p cQm _ 

opoiesis'. This is a process in which a creative un^ rf ^ even those 
generalized throughout the economy to inform 
monly associated with literature. 



generalized throughout tne ecori 
monly associated with literature 
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The 

o^TZZT^l Ch T r 15 10 SUgg6St that this P*** P™ci P le must be understood 
theory ^ZTT* * usually provides the object of literar 

everywhere else What'r n ° l0ng6r ° peiates most effectively in 'literature', bu 

effect of its poiesis fth ^ ^ thiS M * at the life that once animated literature as an 
Uterary study. At the sT ^ ° f ' Creativit y') has departed the heritage museum oi 
vision, as well as the b, * l3ngUage of creativity, beauty, poetic originality- an 

integral to general e t ^ ° f r3ge ' ne § ativi ^ and indignation, have become 
agination bound u D wirT^' C ° mmercial < «d technological thinking. A literary £ 
but no less powerfullv ^ ° f human experience and potential has qui* 1 * 

Averse enterprises A fom Creati ° n ' ^P 1 — station, and presentation .« 

become an integral Dart nf , 1 Play ' reading ' writi ng, and deciphering signs, 
their theory and in LI sci entific, and technological discourses, both 

h is ^t just thaUi merdal Rations. 

Wear to have ceded * JlT ^ deCUned in im P ortance as reading ^ ^ 
Produce a more pow '™' P ; P mUSic ' televi ^n, and video games. These new ft** 

^logical innovltion A r ^ * the conte *t of a capitalism that 
in the face of emphases P lea ^re and study seem to have lost their val 

elements of a literarv in, Vocat ional and practical usefulness of education, 

everywhere. Comm^T™ 1 ^ P6rmeated cu hural and economic assump^ 
a tion, of demands and mark P ? Sm8ly the nation, rather than simple &$° 

entrepreneurs who provide h ""^ l0 ° kS t0 crea tive solutions to the point lb* * 
technol ogical advances ™ m b ecome romantic figures. In the recent history 
fo r their vision as f 0r thdrt l y a "d innovators are romanticized as 

re nder experience palpable to ^ ^ t0 imagine and realize neW ' ^ 



Axiomatic 



Underlying this 

f S f -evident, must ^ ° f assu <nptions that, if they are not recogn^ 

he -- duller -mrn^Z27T m ° m ' is not enough space to J** 

i w!sT e arized in the ^^TZ the notes ' but these assumptions can be 

^ere of^ the dominance of the economy over every <&* 

- V -thing of obedi^ ce " e (the and not the contract (the patt*$ 7 

° emo «acy in the West Z,« W b6C ° mes main regulator of all so«a 
art - -hose goal is to 22 ! 3 C ° mpetiti ™ between a few m^Je 

fo this sense their ^ ^ " **** enhan - market forces, not d*** 

wording to economic processes and techniques of 
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• ■ autonomized medium of exchange has 

ing and public relations. An 'objected and autonom 

created its own order'. 8 careful reinvestm ent, but by excess: 

2. Capitalism is characterized not by tnrirr ^ Qf th£ uncer . 
excess debt and excessive profit, superabundance , ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
tainty built into the speculative business of capital! >^ ^ ^ The restricte d, 
strategies of artists and gamblers, and are fieque y g ^ has overrun its bound- 
classically utilitarian economy of nineteenth-cen y ^ ^ ^ luxurious< the 
aries, so that it no longer draws any distinction betw ^ ^ ^ ^ 
rational and the ridiculous, the popularly banal ^an ^ ^ based 
a 'consumer capitalism' has emerged that is im ^ Capita i ism in the twenty-first 
on individual needs and interests, as in creating of pro duction to cheap 
century has developed even further, driven by t e ^ ^ ^ q{ global 
labour in the Southern Hemisphere that has been has transfo rmed both 
communications. Indeed, the development ot ne informa . 
work and leisure. Further, the construction of a g o ^ tQ trade in figU res and 
tion can travel at digital speed has enabled tinan * interests, desires, 
speculative futures that seem to bear no relationship 

or any social utility whatsoever. ut . rat ionality, or morality, 

3. While capitalism allows of no restriction in ter of m 
it is characterized by a principle of operativity. J ^ ^ l& genera i ized spirit of 
Postmodern Condition, argues, culture, reason, an ^ ^ judgeme nt. 10 
performativity', without reference to aesthetic, ^ for the 
New technology, in this context, is not just one g fore ides the model for 
acceleration and maximization of market principles. 

the whole system. t exch ange of information, nothing 

4. However, if it were a case purely or rne d Thg successfu l creation and 
new would ever be developed, simulated, or - tne midst of the rapid 
exploitation of the 'new' thus becomes the o ^ entrepreneur 
exchange of the same. In the new economy, ^ arld innovation he or she takes, 
assume the role of creative artist in the risks, spe the paradig m of dominant 

In this context, where 'innovation at any pne ^ d . fference , n This ne w economy 
economic practice, the avant-garde necessarily technological innov- 

is generated by those marginal differences pro ^ ^ ^ ^ Nm forms of 
ation, that can be reproduced quickly and SU PP ces of diffe rentiation, frequently 
Wentfflcatlon and individualism are simulated as^ ^^ political radicalism, out- 
authenticated by self-authorizing assertions o a ^ upQn ^ the marke t. 
rage, anti-capitalism, and so on that anyone can ^ ^ movements of p0 stmodernity as 

5. Literature should be situated within the un ^ crossings and reversals that 
part of the trans-economic/trans-aesthetic/trans-p^ ^^^^ exchanges .' 2 There is 
Jean Baudrillard associates with the 'viral spie practice from mana gerialism, 
little to distinguish literature from marketing, according to the same rules 
when it, art, markets, and money operate on the sam V 
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hZ b ? 6 abS6nCe ° f eXtemal P ° intS ° f re § ulati -- and rationality, these 
wt se Tn e t TT V - UteratUre d ° eSn,t °P erate in *«at*e any more, but every- 
coZtZZ^ T ° f 3 ' 8eneraUZed ° nt0l0 § ical aesthetization'." Literature be- 
Uter w T ° Perat6S 35 * e Parad0xical Po«ic principle of techno-capitalism. 
WW ! Z2 ° T eC0 Z° leSiS ~ lS t0 be r6garded - therefore, as a form of 'writing excess' 
SSSSi.l *T" " ^ m ° ment Where bourse exceeds its particular 
SZ^TT' SUbieCtin§ th6m t0 a l0SS of de terminacy Such poetic indeter- 
Th o her dC S VUlneiable t0 3 pr ° Cess of c ^sZn and viral contagion 

a S ° t the - a poetic productivity of an excess of 

tion of a 'usele s I'r i !^ tramgreSSion of and a loss of sense in the produc- 
er" p 0 en i J inn ' Pr ° VideS 3 l0CUS ° f ' noise '' nation, change, and there- 
Vo^^Z:2^ - «t Li ke an inventor or an entrepreneur, 

ities: 'an artistic succe s I thZf ^ drCUlati ° n ° f and 

whatis surprising J^^£^^^*^^^ 

6. What is the row™*, „• - between information and code'. 14 

roleoU^" 

literary forms In so far s I tT "T 1 "?" 11 Categori -tion and evaluation o 

concerns, it has sought to lo Z Z H 7 " ^ UP m ° re hiSt0rical 01 A 
assess their social and nol ti, f 30 756 f 0rms in their historical C ° ntCXt * 

tendencies are joined sT^ 1" ** ^ ^ Walter Benjamin, these two 
'literary correctness' 1 

s Political correctness' of a work is correlated with its 

The first approach finds thrn h • 
He beyond the exchange of v 2 !u ***** ° f evaluati ™< a value that is supposed to 
The second approach similarl charac terizes the economic circle of commerce^ 

value, as an effect of 'its condr ^ ^ Uterature tha t establishes a different form of 
ways of life or subcultures The - Pr ° dUCtion which are an expression of specific 
these, because I believe it is n 3pPr ° aCh 1 am su ggesting, however, differs from both of 
nomic circle of commerce How" t0 h ° late literary f ° rmS fr ° m ^ ^ 

econopoietic system of aestheticized^' h*'' flattening out of va l ue ha s produced an 
or against capitalism. Literature ange ' lt is not a question of literature being » 

change that present it—give it vT' ° Pmte ° Utside the s y stems of mediatized ^' 
without a poietic principle techn ^ ^ Signifyin S currency. At the same time, 
ate the desire necessary for it, °" Capitalism ca nnot generate the 'new', cannot gener- 

T . . . y iur ns current growth 

It is impossible to separate th k 

value. In fact, there is no suhi ° f UteratUre from other s y stems and ^ 

literary production is a process f 3tUre ' ^ iS no author or C ° rpUS ' 
technically embodied econoDoiJ "T^ ( ' Wliting ' in the expanded sense of any 
Erection, in a passage that 1 v ^ ^ life in 3 ^ 

been the case, and ^ ^ and the lived ' ™ S ^ ^ 

that involves the collocation of 1 3 P h ylogeny or 'evolution' of literature 

on ° f three CategWi « that comprise a writing machine: tecHne, 



napes the form of 

e >ue or mechanism (organic or inorganic) 
>e of information. As vehicle, as P^^suppo^^^, 
mi "uity and memory of the life, or Uos, that it mat n y machin e's oF 
ft ^ without an effect of poiesis that occu, ^ ^ ^ 

> 0u *ide. Pure mechanism would simply go or P ^ a sense th 
h 61 a §ain, and would never result in the generation o (sel f- P rod ^ 

e t POSi «on in/organic. It is not just a ^ ^ec^^. 
t^-butalLfana^sM 

n J 11011 components outside itself. Life requi^a P ^ ^ rf he ^ ^ 

^Dll reqUires a continual P rocesS ° f Creati0n 'lment, with other m on 
oC 6X fractions and exchanges with its adaptation ^ ^ 

A t t h ° rms « Hfe, exchanges that introduce change, ^ ^ crea tion ^ ^ be 
L ite 6 Same time, poierfc life is singular, in the s a llfe hange d, 

% ef te tra verses even as it inscribes, transcribes, and ^ m is n at ^ 
%t is T ° f an interaction, or exchange, that generat procesS ot ^ 

<^ Without profit or return. In the midst o ^ ^ die and 

° f % , mecha nical exchanges and repetitions, of energy here , 

S^ ar ' ^-returnable, non-exchangeable ^^o^J^e^ 
lh> r ' *at are not recorded and do not return. ^ form of 0 r 
%> ld be interested in the traces of a sing ulal ^ rdinat ed to ^ f ^ ssesse d only 
< S t0 its poetic effects , in its ref usal to be ^ 1 coU l ab)eC t 

%Z] UtiUty - Her ^ P-baps, lies ^ P0»*^ which 
< fact )inthewaythatitspo/,,5brea k s sys«m op by and 

Po liti ' their - waste products': the forms of he 

tor mations establish order and exercise pow • 



P °'es/S ,theexcessi ve ' 
^ t hls r, P nryex^P leS ' b t s has^ ome 
Sect -n, I want to show, by way of two £J* ^ 

-mantle egotism of nineteen^ ^J^oft^ of national 
, ^ in *e twenty-fhst century into one of ^ ^ ^ a t ^ , 
N u ;^antic tradition, literature is ^^^J^' 9 ^ 
% 'P^try is situated at the apex of C t0 strictly ec , But, 

Ns,> nd mg, and identity. While remaining surp ^ U^°»* 

Sly> re ' S ^bolic value lies in ^^ d ^^>i^ 
' S < U r 0thena t-eofitshetero g eneous ^tWjtbeto^ W ^ 
^C^thatitofesindividualsawayofo^ 
> O traditions. Thereby, literature offers them ^ notl0 ns 
M C n Uh an ex Po^re to techniques of invents 



the same time the ^lf of Romanticism was located in a created selfS 

as a whole, as 'a sel 7 T« § ***** beC3me 3 for the ° f on 

*e literar ^ * an article on Ralph Waldo »** 

helped define ^ that the nineteenth-century poet and ess^ 

Poem in which the no h ? ^ this ^ citin § a long fragment from an ear y 
experience: ^ ^ 311 * ood and evil in terms of his own perceptions 



I will not live out of me 

I will not see with others' eyes 
My good is good, my evil ill 
■would be free _. Icannotbe 



Wh-i cannot be 

Bloom comment th 1 ^ ^ " ^ PkaSe t0 rate them ' 6 
As *e voice of ^Lt^^^ ^ * e 3uthent * accent of the American relig' 0 f 
Am -ica ... He spoke of 'h bUt C3uses anxiety ... In forming the 

Europe was rejected bv hi7 7 ^ 6ndleSS ex Pe"menter, with no past at his ba* 

Emerson's egotism and 77 ° f American Adam ' 17 , ^ 

^ both exterior and interior 777' ™ neverthele " guaranteed by a larger fore ^ 
voice, and authorizes his 'f re d G ° d iS the omniscient spirit that speaks 

ness in the face of the opinion 7 ? f ° rm of a sense of independent self-ngh 
his own. It seems to me t 77 hers ' and books and worlds that he esteems les q{ 
twentieth-century American * f ° rm of Protestantism infuses the sp* 

goods. Emerson continue^ 77^ generates the Good in the form of 
authorizing, self-generatins h mySdf deli § hts in sha11 be G °° d/ ^ in i ts 
desire for more good things r7 Self " pleasu «ng Good that fills the imagination 
of the markets necessary for 1 35 * e guarantor <* the Good and the P r° ^ 

goods. Crucially, the Good is Pr ° liferati °n of the Good in the production ° 
(deriving from Old Europe s Pre ' defined in P ri «r notions of moral or rational ,, 
ments of a risk-taking entrenren ^ C ° mrary ' iX is Seated by the endless 
authorizing, self. pro L c T g q 7 * 00 P3St at his or her back " ™ S ^ 

A good example of this loZT^^ t0 American ca P italism itSdf ' a CoK e ' S 
fizzy, zesty effervescence mi77 '"^ Coca - Cola is P oetic not ^ ^ 
eous overflow of powerful 7 ****** 3S a com * commodification of the spo 
distillation of the spirit o 7 & bUt becau * <* the way it managed to be*** ^ 
twentieth century, it created 7'' ° f America " Not °nly was this a new product » ^ 
d «nk. No one in the nine 7. 7°^ ^ Conce P t ' a *ew genre of ^ 
drink' before Coca-Cola d ev Z 7^ ^ thev wan * d something ° i *° 
P-t at its back', was al! 7 mT ^ But <** process of self-creation ^ ^ 
the eentury. B y the 19 8 J7 § ^ 3S ' the & eat National Drink' by ^ ^ 
A -erica.lntheviewofa c 0ca 7 n ; C ° la W3S n ° ^ identifying ^ T^** 

K0man Empire. This product is destined to ou 
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]eft behind any national identification or 
What started as 'American' capitalism has capi talism is no longer 

constraint. As the British philosopher Nick ^^^^ ... 
a totalise system defined by the commodity form * a sp ^ ^ ^ ^ 

always on the move towards a terminal ^P^^i, but , world created in the process o >t 
and generating what is 'not a promised and FJ***^ js not an essence but a # 
tendency, its coming undone, its ^^^n^Zen^ Passively subordinating 
formula of which is decoding, or market-a ^ w 

social reproduction to techno-commerca rep ^ overcome , or overwritten, 

Where is Emerson in all this? On the one ^ ^ Qn the other, according to 

as the in-corporate, poetic principle <* **™J^ the statem ents and actions of anti- 
Harold Bloom, Emersonian f^f^^^ locus of Romantic transcendence 
capitalists and anti-war protesters. ^^^^^ as suc h they still mark out a place of 
has turned to 'shit'. People become even to the accumulated junk, as the 

difference, though in abated form, he te o ene ^ introduces a , egree f 

excess of techno-capitalism's excess. Par ^ Techno-capitalism thrives on 

relative novelty sufficient to produ« ^ e^m ft £agerly capita Hzes on * 

the paresis and protest of popular- ^ ^ ] oys of popular culture. The result s 
heterogeneous energies, ^""^^w** energies forming global, proM- 
the symptomatic proliferation ^P^^ Hop is the new Coke. From th 
able, subcultural expressions protest to the victimology of liberal wound 

'niggativity' of Gangsta rap and urban Wa P wMte) , rapcore ^ and nu-metal 

8b ' , -^lont self-abnegation or ^pi<=u . Q , inknnt negativity fuels the 

culture and the violent sen 6 Korrl; and Slipknot, negar y 

groups such as Rage Against the ^ a quasi . E mersonian notion o self 

Machine'. In the midst of the contra , ^ ^ disposable ^ 

authorizing 'authenticity' A notion that is both essential and impossible 

commodit es with 'no past at t^ba^ ^ protest , authe nticity is located 

a^he reference and ^f"^™* its suffering, its negative joy, and non-product- 
nrecisely in the trauma of its i" , 

ive expenditures. radox of their anti-capitalist position and mode of 

Eor many nu-metal bands the par generate s the frustrated rage 

ut era^ce becomes their cer i r a^ °« e n xtram . dinarily aggressive and unpleasant. Music- 
Tt s spewed out in ^"l^n^ion of Rap, Thrash, Death Metal, and Punk, 

any he'genre is a ^^1^ and Emersonian hyperbolic self-celebration 
Lydcally, it eschews * P^mP Jy ^ ^ and i mte ad reve s m 

that characterizes most ^ md g hing< accompa nied by the most pa hetic 

totu^of vu*^^, self-loathing, and disgust. Statements such as 'Al that 
utterances of self-abnega , ^ ^ md) q {ee l hke a 

sucks dies!', 'chop § and fuck the wound ', 'The whole world is my 

wound', 'I wa " na ty and I'm not cool/I'm fat and ugly so fuck you', 'Zeros and ones 
enemy', me', and so on, constitute the genre, though others are more 

are (self .)ioathing and victimology. Korn, for example, generally recognized 

sp ecifi c in 
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^^mrSJ? and ; made th6ir re P Utation trough remarkable (for the sup* 
laments for destroyed 7l ] ^ C ° nCemed with child abuse, school bullying' * 

materials m ay aDnpar and the c °mplicity of the victim. As unprepossessing as * 
casual listeners Zv ^^- * *** r6C ° rds fail to § et ^§^ icant air P lay ^ ^ 
word is 'fuck It! " mUS1C3lly t0 ° Unpleasant ' ™* lyricaUy offensive (every o** 
choice for the vounl "-! en ° rmousl y ^cessful. They have become the mus> c 

the top of the ch! r ^ ^ ^ albums of Korn and Slip^ 

everywhere. 

narts immediately they are released, their logos and slogans 

•Sp^nd ^TstT Yment ° f C ° mmodit ies way beyond the usual pop pl^ 
^ 'Machine*: ^T a T to speak from a position heterog^^ 



-mptionisapieee";^ 1 ^ netw °* of techno-capitalism. The 'subject' of " 
of mobile lociI pr : duc d e * c ^ beco ^ a mobile nodal point in an as**** 
fcn chips and silicate 2?^' ^ P rodu cts-that are linked together, by ^ q{ 
interconnection. The 'raee' d ^ ° ther loci to form a meshwork of po** 
Position of Emerson's God a 7T^ this intimate ot her that takes over 

operativity as a form of info™ ♦ ° eVer y thin §< every utterance, according t 
network economy ta so far a f.f° n exch ange. The 'Machine' is another name for 
sustains life onlv i„ „„ t ' " institutes an electronic pmrnhw* that supp° rts 



its 

network economy in so far aT"! e * Change - The ' Mach ine' is another name for 
sustains life only in so far a, » C ° nStitUtes an electronic ecosphere that su P P« rtS 
productively. The 'rage' therefc, eC ° n ° mic -which is to say so long as it con* 
an impossible point of non J* l**™* fr °m a point heterogeneous to the 
a -thorizing 'authenticity' Ian ' ^ ^> Emers °nian point of would-be 
where locatable and 'barred' Th to ^ these bands, but Which 5 

erased the moment that it si**n I aUthenticit y' of any utterance is of course insta 
Produces it as a new product a ™T element in the network of the Machine 

a Pinst the limits of "he co^u'* * C ° nsum Ption. Always attempting to 

of capitalizable inno"Z utterances lie at the 'cut** 

resides nowhere and in nothing iS a «>ntlnuaUy mobile, lost ob1«* 

gelled by the Machine But * t, than the ' shit ' that is expended, expeUe* 
newest most desirable product Ume ' lt is in such repellent detritus tha 

Western capitalism el^^ * ^ Symptomatic of violent reft* ^ 
also returns to capitalism in the ' aUthenticit y' associated with trauma and vio 
Pleasure principle of American n 0 ™, 0 * * W3r machine P recisel y at the P° int ^ w0 rk 
ethic 'gone ballistic' 2( > P P 3r Cultura l hegemony reaches its limit in a 
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